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68. The more I study these books, from First to Fourth, and 
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Manufact’g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 


fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 

Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


FOR SALE, 
“n a delightful N. Y. City, a Day School for Boys. 
Said school was established in ’83 ; has no rival and 
no enemies; is patronized by the best families,— 
tuition, $200; net i:come has been from $2500 to 
$3500 per annum. Will be sold for $800 — $500 cash, 
balance within six months. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very high order, to teach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 
right person, Apply to 
11RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a first class N. Kk. Academy, a teacher of The Sci- 
ences, for next autumn. The candidate must have 
had a special training, and must be a member of the 
Baptist church. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
“Ata nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer boarding, (for which there is 
goat demand) with the school, the right man cannot 
ail of success. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
lng. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, @ school for young ladies. Said property 
18 delightfully located in one of the Northern Centra) 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
roperty with the good will of the school is offered 
or $35,000, on easy terms. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 
A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, OF 
MINING and METALLURGY, or a combination of some 
of these departments, ina large college already es 
tablished on the Pacifie Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college, 
with ample security, as a condition of securing that 
professorship ? Jf so, apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
___ 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
n a large Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) a flour- 
ishing Military School, which has been in pn 
eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and has 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,500. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 

A valuable and desirable schools property, with a 
prosperous school; delightfully located op the bank 
of the Hudson, within a circle of twenty miles from 
four large New York cities. The Aeademy buildin 
is of brick, three stories high, containing a cha et 
recitation rooms, and boarding department. The 
= embrace two acres, including school, garden, 

nnis court, ete. The school has a good patronage 
and is ppemenentiy established. the property and 
good-will are valued at $20,000; only $2000 to $2500 
required ip aivance. Jl health of the proprietor the 
only reason for desiring to sell. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
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CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


3LOBES are models of the earth. GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE. 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, or school use. Price, post- 

i .00, Full information FREE. 
paid, $1.00, HOLENSHADE, Pablisher, 

CuicaGo, ILL. 
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Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, pote, 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
(= factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
al ,MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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authors 
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WELCH, and many others, 
| trated 64 page descriptive list free. 
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dispensable books for teachers, by such 
as JEROME ALLEN, CALKINS 


G, FITCH, GARDNER, HUGHES, 
PARKER, MISS PATRIDGE, 
AYNE, QUICK, SHAW, TATE, 
New _ illus. 


THE “NEW 
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books of al 
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The largest stock of teachers’ professional 


| publishers. Every new book 
More Normal Schools, Super- 
Principals and Teachers buy 
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house, New 132 page descriptive classified 
_ catalogue, 6 cents. 
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The NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL 
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achers 


to schools, and good teachers with positions 
New circulars and application form free 


LEVELS. 
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Catalogue of Stencils free. 
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for anything in our fine. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Ed 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., 


25 Clinton Place, New York, 


Best Books For 
Books in stock. Classified list of 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES 


1000 
prices and discounts, 6 cents. 
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ucational Publishers, 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


“HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES,” 
Franconia Springs, 


FRANCONIA, N. 
The centre of all the White Mountain attraction, 


== | Teachers, Pastors and their families will find th:s , 
= | favorite resort for rest during the Summer vacat)\,)), 


All opportunities first-class, at unusually moder, 

circulars with full particulars 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 

or Rev. F. V. D. GARRETSON, Franconia, N. jy. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 
hers, H Schools, and ho 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


rade). One Dollar ; stage, 25 cents. 
ddress G. GOTTENBERG. 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ZR/E, Pu. 


NATURAL METHOD. 
Memory SHORT, SENSIELE. 
A Practical 
Reliable Method, 
Thoroughly Taught by Correspondence. 
Endorsed by Leading Educators. 
Special inducements to Teachers, 
Descriptive Pamphlet Free. 
MEMORY COMPANY, 
4 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE 


American Institute of Instructio, 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


BETHLEHEM, WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H., 
July 8, 9, 10, 11, 1889. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES FROM 
ALL POINTS. 


BOARD ABUNDANT and first-class, at rates 
ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. 

A STRONG PROGRAMME of Addresses, 
including speakers of national prominence. 

UNUSUAL FACILITIES for EXCURSIONS 
after the Convention. 


Apply at once, with stamp, for preliminary Bulle- 
tin. The detailed programme of exercises will be 
ready for distribution the latter part of June. 


GEORGE A, LITTLEFIELD, Pres’t, 


A YOIGE W 


LL TRAINED 


IS ALIKE 


A Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of Voices are ruined by improper 
training. The 


Van Buren Method 
OF 


Voice Culture 
IS THE BEST. 


[t is pronounced “the cream of the Rudersdorff 
Method.’ Testimonials from pupils, artists, and 
physicians. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Summer Instruction for Teachers. 

Pamphlet detailing the Method sent upon ap- 
plication. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 


eow 146 BoyLston St., Boston. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
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PROFESSIONAL. 


(CHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
anover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


UGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. . 

WA Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele- 

tric Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. AS. 


ALKER, Prest. J MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


‘\[488. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
‘Yi for the advancement of art education and tra!.- 
(ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


S™TE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SO0HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, M455. 
For both sexes. catal , address the 
orineipal, BOXDEN, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russet, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOO Mass. the 
Principal, Hor D. Haar, Ph.D. 


TATE Mass. 
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For Catalogues 
GRERNOVGEH, Principal. 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
A PRETTY PIONEER. 


BY MARY NORTON BRADFORD. 


Lo, leading on an army, goes 
A pretty pioneer, 

Who tiny little trampets blows 
That none but elves can hear! 


All in a silken red surtout 
And gleaming golden vest, 

With brightly burnished bronzéd boot 
And gaily nodding crest,— 


Lo, climbing up the craggy height, 
And laughing from the slope, 
Lo, reaching ever toward the light, 

The image of young Hope! 


Of Nature’s conquest over cold 
And death the radiant sign, 
So brave, so bonny, and so bold, 

The merry Columbine! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Comenius: Learning comes to children as flying to 
birds and as swimming to fish. 


Supt. H. W. Compton, Toledo, O.: Every truant is on 
the sure road to vice and crime. 


L. Epwarps Ciarke, Washington, D. C.: Art, with 
informing impulse, transforms toil from pain to pleasure. 


Supt. A. J. Smrru, Springfield, Ill.: It would seem to 
be the duty of those charged with the responsibility of 
school management to court friendly criticism rather than 
unbounded or meaningless praise. 


Supt. E. L. Krrtianp, Holyoke, Mass.: Sufficient 
learning can be obtained in the schools of learning, but 
suitable preparation for teaching can be obtained by no 
means except the exercise of the teaching faculties in 
teaching. 

Surr. Joun L. Bucnwanan, Virginia: The state does 
not compel or ask any one to teach, but it says, and has 
the right to say, If you propose to render this public 
service, you must prove that you possess the requisite 
ability and attainments for it. 


Supt. O. H. Coorsr, Texas: Since no system of schools 
can be properly maintained without education of teachers 
at the expense of the state, the establishment of normal 
schools and teachers’ institutes under the authority of the 
state is imperatively necessary to an efficient system of 
public schools. 


Supt. O. Nashua, N. H.: The per capita 
method of considering the cost of maintaining the schools 
of a community is apt to be so misleading as to result in 
an entirely wrong conclusion. The people of sparsely 
settled communities have every right to expect good 
teachers and good accommodations. 


Supt. A. P. Mars, Worcester, Mass.: Public men 
of the highest standing, writers in the most popular and 
influential papers and magazines, and the most distin- 
guished orators,—all from time to time devote themselves 
to the subject of education. This is stimulating and im- 
proving. The teachers may now, as in early times, con- 


HEIDELBERG IM FESTGEWAND. 
BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


- Heidelberg Castle is Heidelberg. Half way up the 
Konigsstuhl, the long wooded ridge that rises so abruptly 
above the Neckar, the walls of warm red sandstone stand 
in the embrace of the sheltering trees, which half conceal, 
half magnify the charms of the beautiful ruin. The 
strip of level land between the foot of the castle hill and 
the Neckar is so narrow that only three or four strait 
streets lie parallel with the river; but below, the valley 
broadens as the hill range sweeps back, and the city 
spreads out over the plain. The size of the town is noth- 
ing to the tourist, however. The city for him is the castle 
and the few narrow streets that have rested placidly for 
centuries at its feet. 

Two bridges cross the Neckar, and 6n the other side 
only one street skirts the river bank. The pensions 
which line it face the river, and behind them vineyards 
climb the steep slopes to the Philosophenweg, that long, 
lovely walk along the brow of the Heiligenberg, the 
hill range that looks across the Neckar, and the town in 
the valley, to the castle on the rugged Konigsstuhl. 
There are hotels in the castle grounds, and high above 
the old ruin the Molencur (whey cure), a famous little 
restaurant, perches on a densely wooded spur of the 
mountain. 

The illumination of the castle is one of the sights of 
Europe, and we were so fortunate as to be in town when 
an international congress of lawyers put the city into 
festal dress. As night fell we walked across the upper 
bridge to the shore opposite the castle, and stood in the 
crowd by arail fence that ran along the street on the 
bank above the river. Here we waited while the throng 
thickened and the evening passed on. Lights twinkled 
like gigantic fireflies through the shrubbery in the town, 
and above the castle, at the right, the Molencur shone 
like a fixed star. A boat with a lantern at the prow 
floated noiselessly down the river, sending broken ripples of 
light across to our shore ; the street gamins at the farther 
end of the bridge sang “ Hail to the Kaiser” to our loved 
tune “ America,” and in a pension garden above us 
violins sent dreamy waltzes throbbing through the sum- 
mer twilight. At intervals, as we looked toward the 
castle, one fiery gleam sprang across the dark and died. 
Now and then a carriage filled with ease-loving sight- 
seers rolled slowly by, or a new comer stepped towaré 
the rail on which we leaned ; the German students beside 
us hummed an accompaniment to the violins, and the 
children near rolled their gutturals softly, but for the 
most part the great crowd waited in silence. 

Nine o’clock! The bells in the steeples chimed the 
hour, then the quarter, and still only that fitful evanes- 
cent gleam came and went. But when the hour was well 
past, the heavy boom of a gun startled the echoes among 
the hills, and, without warning, with one sudden burst of 
splendor the whole castle was glorified. Bastion and 
donjon, tower, keep, parapet, and pinnacle glowed like a 
mass of molten iron. Every window, every casement, 
every outline gleamed as the sun never illumined them, 
for the red glare threw no shadows. The magnificent 
ruin was as if it had been a living flame against the black 
face of the night. The lights in the town paled, the 
Neckar ran rose-flushed to the shadows under the bridge 
arches, the castle hotels turned to red wraiths amid their 
trees, and, more glorious still, the tiny Molencur on its 
lonely height flared a crimson beacon in the sky. Nobody 
spoke. The breath came hard through the floods of 
emotion that flowed over the soul; but while we stood 
rapt a shadow stole across the glory, one long fagade 
grew dark amid the flame that still burned around it, 
when, as if catching the light as it passed from the castle, 
the old bridge at our right was transformed to a fairy 
span, a rosy cloud that hung above the stream, and gently 
touched either shore. The arches beneath brightened, 


sider themselves as an important factor in the community 
and a vital force in molding the America of the future. 


and the black waters above hastened down to meet the 


jocund waves dancing in light below. With deafening 
explosion rockets rushed skyward, each eager to surpass 
his predecessor; and, reaching far-off heights, they 
turned to showers of blue and red and green and gold 
stars that filled the heavens and came floating earthward 
in long sinuous lines of beauty. 

“Ach!” “Ein!” quoth the young men beside us, as 
rocket after rocket outsped its neighbor until the last 
faded, the castle fires were dead, the hotels lapsed into 
their wonted shadows; we knew the Molencur only by 
the star on the height. The bridge was no longer en- 
chanted, the violins were dumb, and the crowd vanished 
into the impalpable mystery of the night. But so the 
memory of Heidelberg remains with us,—a town of vines 
and flowers, of wandering paths in leafy twilights, of 
fiery splendors fleeting like magic pageants through the 
dark. 


CUI BONO. 


BY E. M. HARDINGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


“Now Bella and Mamie they was a-whisperin’ and 
Miss Markem says—” 

“We wasn’t a-whisperin’.” 

“ Yes, you was so.” 

“ No, we wasn’t neither.” 

“Oh I seen ye, and Miss Markem says,”—but here 
the talkative schoolgirls cross the street, and the remarks 
of that much-tried lady are not known to this historian. 
And yet, oh outraged shade of Lindley Murray! over 
the doorway whence these girls have just emerged is a 
carved stone lintel, whereon he who runs may read the 
words “Grammar School.” But these are little learners, 
and the school has had only a short time to train them. 
In the conversation of the sweet girl graduate we shall 
perhaps hear the result of the grammatical studies in 
which so many hours have been spent. 

We find that she speaks well, if, and only if, she has 

associated with cultured people. If she has not had this 
advantage she has perhaps amended the most marked de- 
fects of her speech; but observation will show that the 
laboriously learned Rules of Syntax have had but small 
share in bringing about this result. 
Improvement has been effected by dint of corrections 
from her teacher, intercourse with schoolmates who have 
greater home advantages, and imitation, perhaps uncon- 
scious, of the diction of her favorite heroines. 

But the vocabulary of the girl graduate is meager in 
the extreme. Our language is wonderfully rich in ad- 
jectives, but she is on speaking terms with only a dozen, 
and these are cruelly overworked, and pressed into service 
on all occasions, great or small. ‘ Lovely,” “ splendid,” 
“ sweet,” “exquisite,” and “perfectly beautiful,” are all 
applied to the contents of a milliner’s window. Nothing 
stronger can be found fora sunset on the ocean, or a 
musical composition which enchants the civilized world. 
Yet all these young people have learned, or are learn- 
ing, grammar, by which, as the good scholar glibly in- 
forms us, “ We learn the right use of words both in 
speaking and writing.” 

Now, do we? 

Bad habits of speech acquired in youth, are exceed- 
ingly difficult to conquer, and when they have been over 
come this has been done, not by study of grammatical 
rules, but by intercourse with cultured people, and, above 
all, by acquaintance with good literature. 

A knowledge of the parts of speech and their inflec- 
tions may be useful in after-life, and will certainly be 
helpful if the pupil takes up the study of a foreign lan- 
guage. But wherein profits it a child to know what 
Synecdoche and Eephonesis are’ Or how is he benefited 
by knowing what a “complex dependent member” is ? 
Or to what end has he beaten into his poor brains the 
crabbed proposition that “A future contingency is best 


expressed by a verb in the subjunctive present; and a 
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mere supposition, with indefinite time, by a verb in the 
subjunctive imperfect; but a conditional circumstance 
assumed as a fact, requires the indicative mood”? This 
sore travail have the compilers of textbooks invented that 
the children of men might be exercised therewith. How 
can any one correct bad habits of speech by a rule so 
complex and incomprehensible as this ? 

Our parents and grandparents studied Lindley Murray's 
grammar, and doubtless blistered its crabbed pages with 
their tears, but therein is sweetness and light compared 
to the mystifying contents of the modern textbooks. As 
to the analysis which fills the backs of the grammars 
now in use, it is like the dynamite gun, a purely modern 
invention of questionable value. 

Yet with all the time now spent in language lessons 
we hear that conversation is a lost art, and that let- 
ters such as Madame Sévigné wrote are written no 
more. Our children devote many weary hours to dry 
studies which are designed to teach the art of speaking 
and writing, and after all they can neither speak nor 
write well. 

The art of expression is not to be learned by dint of 
splitting sentences into fragments, and giving hard names 
to the component parts. If the time now spent in “ anal- 
ysis ” were devoted to reading from the works of our best 
and brightest writers, pupils would insensibly learn to use 
words well, and would acquire this knowledge without 
worry and weariness. New words might be explained as 
they occur, and thus the learner’s vocabulary would in- 
crease day by day. 

The meagerness of that vocabulary at present will as- 
tonish any teacher who will make the matter a subject of 
inquiry. While our young people are laboriously acquir- 
ing a smattering of French, German, or it may be Greek, 
much of our rich and beautiful English language is as 
unknown to them as any foreigntongue. Herein, perhaps, 
lies the cause of the young student’s abhorrence of essay 
writing. The trouble is not so much lack of ideas as lack 
of words wherein to clothe those ideas. 

And herein also we have a reason for the low literary 
taste of the average reader. Every mother knows that a 
child will enjoy a story when it is, so to speak, translated 
for him into every-day language, which he would never 
read for himself couched in the author's language. It is 
not that the ideas are above his mental reach, but as he 
would himself say, the long words. 

May not many people be, in this respect, like children ? 
It is possible to express the loftiest thought in language 
suited to a child. Our Bible bodies forth the grandest 
ideas the human soul ean grasp in words which the most 
unlettered reader can comprehend ; and for this very rea- 
son it is considered the gem of our language, even by 
those who do not acknowledge it as a revelation of divine 
truth. But an original writer is apt to express his un- 
usual ideas in unusual words. He is bent on finding the 
word which most accurately conveys his meaning, and 
has no thought of suiting his language to the ears of the 
groundlings. Thus from one page of the Marble Faun 
we take “ apotheosize and anathemas.’’ George Eliot 
uses many uncommon words, and even the genial “ Auto- 
crat,” in one single page, is guilty of “ amorphous,” “ pel- 
vis,” caryatid,” and “ seullion.”’ 

Few persons have enough literary enterprise to read 
with the aid of Dictionary and Encyclopedia, even when 
those repositories of desiccated learning are within easy 
reach. 

The baffled reader is apt to turn with a sigh of relief to 
the pages of Mrs. X. Y. P. Q. Northworth, or to similar 
rivers of literary refreshment, where there is smooth sail- 
ing, and no fear of “ striking a snag.” 

Good reading would not only enlarge the pupil’s vocab- 
ulary and teach the art of using words well; from it 
would be gained that familiarity with our best literature 
which is an essential part of a sound education, and, also, 
it is to be hoped, a taste for pure and strong books which 
would make the sensational, silly, or sensuous novel dis- 
tasteful forevermore. 

But if grammar fails to teach “the right use of words,” 
there is one study that does this; it is etymology. Some 
of our commonest words hold meanings, often unknown 
to those that use them, yet so strong, so beautiful, so sug- 
gestive, that Archdeacon Trench compares them to tar- 
nished coins that under the soil of daily use still bear the 
mage of the king. History, philosophy, poetry, are all 


As the once living fly is embalmed 
and enshrined in amber, so the once living thought of the 


race is preserved in our every-day language. Indeed we 
d, we can never use it ef- 


to be found in them. 


never really comprehend a wor 
fectively, till we know its root meaning. 

This knowledge of words, as fascinating as it is useful, 
is set forth in several works, full of interest to any reader, 
and easy of comprehension even to a child. 

Surely the pupils of our schools would be better em- 
ployed in reading these than in learning how a “ complex 
imperative member” differs from a “ compound declar- 
ative member,” and by what tokens to distinguish an 


“infinitive object clause.” 


INDUSTRIAL WORK OF GIRLS IN 
GERMANY. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal Technical School, Cincinnati, O. 


There is one point upon which in my reports on Euro- 
pean schools I have, so far, said nothing; but I think it 
deserves as much attention as others. It is the industrial 
work of girls. There are in this, as in the manual train- 
ing (tool and shop work) of the boys, two widely diverging 
directions iepresented in the French and German schools. 
While the French follow the principle of the utilitarian, 


and teach that which is of immediate use in the house- 
hold, sewing and dress-making, the Germans, more con- 
servative and witht an eye to the child’s mental develop- 
ment, train the girls in form-construction and foster 
the inborn sense of beauty, both in forms and colors. 

My forthcoming volume, Huropean Schools in 1888, 
contains a minute statement of the work done in German 
and French schools. May I be permitted to state in brief 
what the Germans, by official decree, are expected to do 
in their lower schools, and, what is more, really do. 

The girls, industrial training, consisting of lessons in 
knitting, crocheting, embroidering, sewing (of linen), lace- 


making, darning and patching, is as methodically arranged 
as the course in geography or arithmetic. Side by side 
with the work of the hands and needles goes a course in 
decorative designing; and this, though of recent intro- 
duction, is so marvelously developed in some centers of 
the empire, that I took special pains to study it. 

In a fourth year class I found the girls skillful users of 
the compasses and drawing instruments. They drew 
after careful instruction on the blackboard, such figures 
as I present here. They were well done indeed. Jy 
some schools India ink was used ; in others, pencils exelu- 


sively ; in still others, colors, either water-colors or colored 
crayons. If the forms I present here should be fo "d 
welcome, I will send more of them. Among the hund od 
of schools I saw in Germany, I gathered up enou h me 
mental designs to fill a book of five hundred pa vn si 
When an ornament is drawn and thoroughly 
it is applied in various ways in their needlework. I ‘ 
of following printed copies, showing the stitch Pres 
ladies do, these little girls work out their - 
This is lifting the industrial work 0 prs 


as many 
patterns. 


higher level. f the girls upon a 


NATIVE TREES.—(XIII)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE OAKS. 
THE POST OAK. 


The post oak is one of the “ annual ” divisions of the 
oaks, and in several of its qualities closely resembles the 
white oak. In New England it is only “local” in its 
growth, it being found in but few spots, in the most south- 
ern portions. Further south and west it is more com- 
mon, and in some regions is an important timber tree. 
Micheaux supposed the most northern limit of the tree, in 
native growth, was near the Hudson River opposite New 
York. But it is abundant at Cottage City, and on other 
portions of Martha’s Vineyard, forming especially near the 
shore, a characteristic feature in the scenery. The most 
northern limit of its native growth is probably on the 
shore of the northern arm of Wickford Harbor, R. I. 
George B. Emerson remarks that the tree would prob- 
ably flourish in sheltered situations in any part of Massa- 
chusetts. For certain desirable landscape effects it is 
certainly a valuable tree, while, upon near inspection, it 
reveals highly interesting features. 

In exposed situations, particularly near the seashore, 
as at “ Oak Bluffs,” near Cottage City, it forms a low 
rounded head reaching near or quite to the ground. 

The body in exposed situations is short and stout, but 
in forest growth it reaches seventy feet or more in height. 

The limbs strike out at right angles from the trunk, 
the lower ones often bending downwards. They are 
stout and much contorted and of great strength. 

The bark is much rougher than that of the white oak, 
being broken by deep furrows into oblong portions. It 
is hard and grayish-white in color. Lichens grow upon 
it plentifully. The new shoots are noticeable for their 
whitish-downy bark. 

Study the leaves for distinctive points: Very short foot- 
stalks ; thick, stiff, leathery in texture; has one deep 
sinus on each side at one third of its length; the upper 
part three broad lobes ; upper surface dark green, very 
rough ; the lower, downy, light color, the mid-rib turning 
reddish in autumn. 

The leaves at the ends of the branches are arranged in 
star-like tufts, which lie upon and lap over each other 
like shingles upon a roof, making a shade almost impene- 
trable by sunlight. One of these low, massive trees seems 
like a mound of impenetrable verdure springing directly 
from the ground. 

The acorns are of a dainty pattern,—small, two to four 
together, on short footstalks, in pretty grayish cups, close, 
smooth scales. They are sweet, and much sought by 
squirrels and other animals. 

The wood is close grained, tough, and very durable, 
and in the states south and west, where it is more com- 
tga in the northeastern sections of the country, it is 

gh ’ valued for posts, whence its qualifying term 
post.” 


* Copyright, 1839. 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT.* 
BY ALBERT F. CONANT. 


Educators have been slow to respect the distinction be- 
tween teaching things and the names of things, between 
teaching realities and the representations of realities. 
We have learned, theoretically at least, not to name a 
thing until the thing itself has been taught. We are 
supposed to teach the thing considered as a unit, complete 
in itself ; to give it a name and show how the thing or its 
name Is represented on paper. 

Vocal music has, until recently, been taught by the imi- 
tative process, or by the teaching of signs first and things 
afterward ; but true educational principles are at last 
asserting themselves here, and vocal music is being taught 
as scientifically as other subjects, and it ean be shown 
that music may be taught by the objective method as 
well as any other branch of knowledge. 

A Vistsix Uxit.—Show a child who cannot read the 
printed word “tiger,” and it conveys no meaning to his 


* The author wishes to 
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mind. The representation of the name of the animal is 
clearly of no use. Say to him that this means “ tiger,” 
and unless he has seen a tiger or his picture the name is 
still useless ; no description will convey a correct idea of 
what the tiger is. Show him a picture of a tiger and he 
will get some slight idea. The representation of the 
thing is a help, though the representation of the name 
was not. Show the child the animal at a menagerie,— 
that is, teach the thing and then give the name, and he 
will have a correct knowledge of what the tiger is. The 
name now means something to him, and thereafter the 
name will bring an accurate mental picture. 

An AupisLe Unir.—Show a 
child who is ignorant of music 
the following bit of notation : 

It conveys no information whatever to his mind. Say to 
him that this is the ‘ major scale” (which is not true, 


by the way, for it is only a convenient way of represent- 


ing something of which the name is “major scale”’). 
This is of no assistance to him either. 
scale is, is just as much of a mystery as ever. We have 
not taught the thing yet. No picture of tones can be 
made ; certain characters are used to represent tones, but 
the relation borne by these characters to the tones them- 
selves is merely that borne by the printed word “ tiger ” 


to the animal. The child can no more learn the effect 
produced by the major scale upon the ear by studying 
the characters used to represent it on paper, than he can 


What the major 


form a correct conception of the tiger by studying the 
printed word. 

The major scale is as much a real object as a tiger ; 
but in one case the knowledge comes through the medium 
of the ear, in the other case through the eye. To learn 
what the major scale is the pupil must hear it. When 
the ear has become educated to recognize by the sound 
the major scale among other musical phrases he has 
learned what the major scale is, and not till then. In 
teaching the real things of music we must deal wholly 


with the ear. 
When through the ear the major scale is known it may 


be given a name, and that name will thereafter convey as 
definite an idea to the child as the word “tiger” to one who 
has seen the animal. Now and not before we may show 
the representation of the major scale on paper, and the 
child will sing it as readily from the notation as from 
dictation. 

Time oR Ruytamicat Unit.—There is a real thing 
in time; there is a time unit. Halves, quarters, etc., are 
tions of these names. The real thing is that invisible, 
mysterious thing, present everywhere in nature, which we 
call rhythm. It cannot be seen ; no idea of it can be put 
on paper; it is not necessary that it should be even 
heard. We can sit in absolute silence, and by an effort 
of the will experience a sensation of rhythm ; it must be 
felt, for it is merely an internal consciousness. The 
rhythmical unit is composed of a group of pulsations, of 
which one or more exert the greater influence. We must 
impart to the pupil a consciousness of regularly recurring 


only names. e are nothing but representa- 


pulsations, having regularly recurring accents. This is 
not a difficult thing to do. 
We have naturally a strong sense of rhythm. If one 


hears a street band he falls into step; the very clock 
ticking seems to tick louder one way. Teaching rhythm 
is educating this inborn consciousness into a knowledge 
of the relative strength of pulsations. Teaching time is 
educating the mind into a knowledge of the relative 
length of tones, and implies the simultaneous teaching of 
rhythm. The simplest rhythm of which we can conceive is 
a group of two pulsations,—one strong and one weak. 
The real object in this case is the mere consciousness 
of regular accentuation. Afterwards it is to be named 
and represented. The mind of the pupil can grasp this 
consciousness through the sense of hearing or of touch. 
He is directed to repeat regularly the words “ strong, 
weak,” giving them the force they indicate respectively ; 
and simultaneously he is to touch the palm of one hand 
with a finger of the other, using force and delicacy alter- 
nately. When the pupils can proceed regularly, and can 
make the teacher feel the rhythm, they have acquired the 
consciousness of it themselves, and it is time to name 
this thing which has been taught. Its name is a “ two- 


and not antagonize useful educational associations. 2. It is pro- 


have a comparison of views from a broader field. We want to 


upon the questions to be considered. He offered the following 


the School Committee of Boston; H. W. Wellington; Mrs. Louisa 


the Prince School, Boston. 
were adopted. 


to prepare for a local, provisional organization, to go to work at 
once in New England in aid of the purposes of the proposed na- 
tional organization. 

fail to accomplish good results in the special directions indicated 
in the statement made of its objects in the admirable report of the 
committee. 


mediately to organize all of the active workers in these special de- 


For example, if the pupil grasps the idea that he is 
singing in “ three-part measure,” it makes no difference 
whether §, 3, 3, or y%_ stands at the beginning. The 
rhythmical idea is expressed by “strong, weak, weak ” ; 
so the pupil sees it and will give it. Children can and 
do learn to sing at sight, and keep perfect time in com- 
plicated rhythms before they can understand fractions. 
if the children can do the thing represented by the names 
halves, quarters, etc., what more is wanted ? 


A NEW EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the friends of education was held at the Institute of 
Technology, Boston, May 25, to hear the ‘‘ Report of the Commit- 
tee on Organization,’’ chosen Nov. 10, 1888. The members were 
called to order by Supt. C. E. Meleney, of Somerville, and Prof. 
Alpheus Hyatt, president of the Boston Natural History Society, 
was called to the chair. 

Mr. Meleney read a report which was unanimously submitted by 
the committee. 

The report was accepted, and the discussion upon its acceptance 
was opened by Francis A. Walker, president of the Institute of 
Technology. He thought the report was very carefully prepared, 
but there were two objections tothe plan presented: 1. It was 
called an ‘‘ Education Society.’’ This name comes in competition 
with the American Institute of Instruction of New England, the 
oldest association of its kind in the country. If we assume this 
position we must take up the whole range of school questions. His 
idea was that this organization was to modify the courses of instruc- 
tion in some special directions only, and not to seek to cover the 
whole field. This society should confine itself to its special work, 


posed to limit its field of operations to New England. We should 


know what St. Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
New York, and other cities of the country can do to throw light 


propositions, and moved that they be substituted for the report of 
the committee : 

(1) That we form a National Association of those who believe 
that extensive modifications of the traditional school curriculum in 
the direction of kindergarten work, tool work, form study, model- 
ling, color study, drawing, cooking, sewing, elementary science in 
most or all of these ways are required for the good of the pupils 
of our schools, 

To this end the association proposes to unify the various depart- 
ments of educational work from the kindergarten upward ; to study 
the fundamental principles of education ; to organize such a system 
as shall harmonize methods of instruction and training, and make 
them more effective in public and private schools. 

(2) That we do not purpose either to act as a rival to the existing 
educational organizations of the United States or to duplicate their 
work, The efforts of the association here established shall be con- 
fined to a comparative and experimental study of the new methods 
proposed and an active propaganda for their introduction into the 
public school system under the most favorable conditions. 

(3) That Supt. James MacAlister and Supt. C. E. Meleney be 
appointed, respectively, president and secretary of the Association, 
pro tem. 

(4) That the president and secretary, with Vice-President Francis 
A. Walker, President G. Stanley Hall of Worcester, Mass., Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of New York, and Supt. Edwin P. Seaver 
of Boston be appointed a committee whose office it shall be to select, 
as early as possible, ten other persons, from different sections of 
the country, to constitute with them a provisional council of the 
Association, by the appointment of such additional officers, pro 
tempore as may seem to be required, and to present a constitution 
and form of government for the consideration of the Association at 
a general meeting to be by the council called at such place as shall 
appear to them most expedient, at some date not later than the Ist 
of January next. 

(5) That pending the adoption of a definite constitution and form 
of government, any person may become a member of the Association 
by sending to the secretary his written accession thereto, with proper 
information regarding his occupation and postal address. 

Supt. James MacAlister, Philadelphia, heartily approved of the 
propositions of General Walker, and favored a national organization 
for accomplishing the special results sought by this organization as 
embodied in the report of the committee. He paid a glowing 
tribute to the work of the American Institute of Instruction and 
the National Educational Association, and said their work was 
general and useful, and that the special work contemplated by this 
body did not and should not antagonize those great associations. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, sketched the mission of the National 
Educational Association and its ten departments, and said that the 
leading educators of the country would heartily welcome the 
special work of this new organization, but did not think it wise for 
it to undertake to cover the field they now felt was occupied by the 
Institute in New England, and by the National Educational Associa- 
tion in the whole country. He favored the substitute of President 


Walker. 
Remarks were made in a similar vein by Dr. W. A. Mowry, of 


P. Hopkins, of the Boston Supervisors; Mrs. Mary D. Hicks; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York, and E. Bentley Young, of 
The propositions of President Walker 


Professor Hyatt was authorized to appoint a committee of five 
The meeting was one of deep interest, and its influence cannot 


Acting upon this resolution we learn that steps will be taken im- 


artments of education in and around Boston in furtherance of the 


part measure,” and all other forms of measure are taught Sane indicated in the report of the committee, and also in cir- 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Be animated. 
Stupy to speak in a natural tone. 
INATTENTION has some specific cause. 


WHEN you note a spirit of restlessness, stop a minute 
and look carefully for its cause. 


Tue less a teacher has to do with the recitation the 
better, other things being equal. 


Be interested in everything you do in school, and let 
the children know you are interested. 


A Goop engraving from Harper's Weekly is in better 
taste than a cheap chromo for schoolroom decoration. 


To develop self-confidence in diffident children is as 
important as to develop respect for authority and superior 
wisdom on the part of conceited children. 


Five times as much work can be accomplished when 
pupils are intellectually vigorous as when they are listless. 
It pays better to invigorate than to teach listless pupils. 


Stow pupils must be dealt with differently from the 
stupid or negligent. There is as much difference in the 
natural speed of children as of horses. Success depends 
upon getting the right kind of work out of each one. 
The slow pupil has some qualities that the speedy child 
has not. 


WHAT? 


What did Robert Fulton invent or discover ?/—Elias 
Whitney ?—S. T. B. Morse ?—Thomas Edison ?—Alex- 
ander Bell’—Benjamin Franklin ?—Sir Isaac Newton ? 
—George Stephenson ?—James Watt ?—Louis Agassiz ? 
—Richard Arkwright ?—Charles Darwin ?—Elias Howe ? 
—John Kepler ? 


LANGUAGE WORK. 


1. Use each of the following words in a sentence of 


your own: 
farmer creatures whenever home 
farming longing quick hanged 
lovely golden good loose. 
sorry dimpled feathery 


2. Write from memory one stanza of poetry. 
3. Write the names of— 
three express companies, 
two railroads, four books, 
three hotels, three newspapers. 
4. Use each of the following words in the statement of 
some fact: 


two four six five 
twice fourth sixth fifth. 


5. Mention in order the things passed in passing from 
your home to the schoolroom.—One Hundred Lessons in 
Composition. 


three colleges, 


RECESS HINTS. 


Do not dictate the plays. 

Make the recess interesting. 

Hearty activity is desirable. 

Open wide all schoolroom doors and windows. 

It is fresh air more than exercise that is needed. 

Be out of doors with all your pupils if practicable. 
Watch the recess, but do not make a spy of yourself. 
Rainy days are the most difficult to manage successfully. 
Girls need direction in their out-door games sometimes. 
Do not get excited because many teachers want the 


recess abolished. 


More depends upon the zest with which they play than 


upon what they play. 


It is a good thing to begin on the “no-recess plan” by 


omitting it on severely stormy days. 


Lengthen the recess, if necessary, and have the gym- 


nastics out of doors. They go much better there. 


If you have a rainy-day recess, play dominoes, geo- 


graphical cards, historical games, rhyming words, throwing 
light, authors, ete., ete. 


the same way. ay nothing about halves, quarters, etc. culars that have been sent to all sections of New England. 


There is a logic of events that will bring enthusiasm 
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for ball, marbles, jumping, running, tagging,7jackstones, 

hop-scotch, “duck,” quoits, ete., at the proper minute. 
Interest yourself especially in any boy or girl who is 

“sly,” who inclines to get with one or two others and talk 


low with one eye on you. There is mischief in such a 


one. 


HISTORY HINTS. 


There must be variety in methods. 

Thinking is more important than remembering. 

To know where ten historic facts may be found is better 
than to know one. 

An essential fact is worth one hundred non-essentials. 

A character fact is worth more than sentiment. 

Historical essay writing is good. 

Home history reading helps. 

Secure strictly inductive work so far as you can. 

Teach a love for reading the great historians. 

Outside historical reading should be regular; say three 
to five hours weekly. 

Be patient with the immaturity of children. 

There is no excuse for the question method in history. 


METHODS IN RHETORIC. 


The following plans for teaching English are gathered 
from many sources, mostly from the observations of Prof. 
Henry C. King, of Oberlin: 

1. Formal study of textbooks in rhetoric. 

2. Monthly, weekly, or daily practical exercises in com- 
position writing. 

3. Regular rhetorical exercises with individual training. 

4. The entire school turned into a literary society one 
afternoon a week. 

5. A combination of composition writing with the study 
of literature once a week. 

6. A combination of composition writing and elocution 
once a week. 

7. Divide the school into sections for rhetorical work 
two hours a week through the entire course. 

8. Give a half hour daily to a combination of literature, 
composition writing, and textbook study of rhetoric. 

9. Study carefully the style of a great variety of authors 
and apply it to original exercises. 

10. Organize the sehool into a reading club, meeting 
monthly or weekly. 

11. Have the writing done almost entirely in the pres- 
ence of the teacher. 

12. Have the writing done almost entirely out of school. 


APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY ; 


OR, 


LESSONS IN 
BY META WELLERS. 


The first five chapters of a little book entitled How 
We Live, by James Johonnot, are laid down in the graded 
course of instruction of the Chicago schools. In con- 
formity, therefore, with this outline, I try to present the 
laws of health in a simple manner, ayoiding all abstruse 
discussions and technical details. 

The first subject under consideration is the digestive 
organs. It is to be regretted that city children cannot 
avail themselves of the benefits of comparative physiology 
more than would seem practicable in the schoolroom. I 
was thoroughly familiar with the structure of the organs 
of animals before I saw a textbook on physiology or 
anatomy. Very few pupils have a correct conception of 
the appearance 
of the stomach, 
hence drawing 
must be resort- 
ed to, and it is 
of double value 
when made 
from the ob- 
ject. Asheep's 
heart varies but 
little from the 
human heart, 
Several views 
of it should be made, Coloring can be done very ac- 


The Stomach. 


Paper manikins after Yaggy’s chart ean be constructed 
by the pupils. One that was made by a pupil in the 
seventh grade was pronounced perfect by several prac- 
ticing physicians to whom it was submitted. 

Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature (part second), which 
is used as supplementary reading in the fifth grade, is an 
excellent introduction to the study of physiology, because 
it points out some of the resemblances and differences be- 
tween the human system and that of the lower animals. 

Our body is constantly wearing out, and we have to 
take food to build it up again. Muscles, bones, heart, 
lungs, skin, are all built up and nourished by the food 
taken into the stomach. “We eat to live,” and the ap- 
petite for food was born in us so as to make us eat enough, 
not only to keep us alive, but to make us grow and de- 
velop. Here, then, strive to impress pupils with the im- 
portance of eating the right kinds of food. The appetite 
is not always an infallible guide, because it may become 
perverted and depraved, and call for what is injurious. 

In connection with 
this fact I find oppor- 
tunity to point out the 
pernicious habit of 
filling the stomach 
with candies and 
sweetmeats, when it 
needs good, whole- 
20) some food to make 
good blood with which 
to repair the waste 
that is constantly go- 
ing on. Here, too, I 
point out the nature 
of alcohol, that it is 
not a food, for it does 
not nourish the body 
or help to build it up. 
It gives rise to a thirst 
which it does not 
quench, for it takes 
water from the part where water is needed for better 
purposes. When it passes into the blood it is not changed, 
as true food would be. 

Animals seldom eat or drink what is hurtful, but boys 
acquire habits that may poison the system ; for example, 
cigarette smoking. Appetite may be classed under two 
heads, just as with children there are good appetites and 
bad appetites. 

We can spoil our appetites by living indoors too much, 
by not taking enough exercise, by eating too much rich 
food, by eating at irregular periods, by smoking, or liquor 
drinking. 


The Heart. 


Emphasize the importance of learning to like plain, 
simple foods, and impress the fact that nutritious meats 
are not always the highest priced, and that the real value 
of food depends upon the amount of nutriment it contains. 
Call for a list of such articles of food as are considered 
excellent on account of their digestibility, or for the 
amount of nourishing matter contained in a small com- 
pass. Care in eating will save many doctor bills. 

In the spring of the year vegetables, such as lettuce, 
greens, watercresses, and celery are especially good, for 
the blood needs the juices 
found in them. People 
used to dose their children 


Inside Stomach. 


Heart and Lungs. 


every spring with vile concoctions “ to clear the blood” : 
but we have learned that eating fruit and green vegete- 
bles is an easier and pleasanter way of clearing the blood 

As a test T call upon every pupil for a bill of fare ut 
say a student's breakfast. The first set brought in will 
furnish material for a lesson. I find on many a choice 
and miscellaneous assortment of pies, pork, and pickles 
while other menus would astonish the proprietor of the 


puyately with the small, hard crayons or with water colors. 


to ail their mothers, and the next attempt, besides 
being an improvement, gives evidence that the subject 
has been taken into the homes, where it may be produc- 


tive of much good. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(XIV.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


Means for securing a vivid realization of the circum- 
stances, etc., involved in the piece or passage to be 
translated (continued). 

2. Relief-Maps.—Relief-maps would give a more vivid 
idea of the country than the maps described in the last 
article, and would be especially valuable in studying posi- 
tions in battles or any locality where the conformation of 
the country is of special interest and help. After an out- 
line map of the requisite dimensions has been drawn * 
(by each member of the class where practicable), a layer 
of clay or putty may be placed on a board of suitable 
size, the map laid over it, and the lines traced so as to 
leave an impression to guide us in molding. The map 
may then be readily shaped. Heights of land may be 
graded by observing the relative intensity of shading in 
some good atlas, and by consulting statistics of elevation. 
If, as may often be the case, sand is used in place of 
putty or clay, we may make the relief-map very much as 
we made the original outline map. This work in mold- 
ing will be found interesting,—even fascinating,—and 
will not bea difficult undertaking. Caution, however, in 
the use of mechanical aids is as necessary in this work as 
we found it in the case of map-drawing. 

3. Illustrations.—It is evident that pictures illustrative 
of events, places, ete., connected with our reading, make 
the subject more real and interesting. Such pictures may 
be found in illustrated books on Roman Life and Roman 
History. Many photographs, also, of ancient scenes and 
works of art are available and inexpensive. Then, too, 
various clippings may be secured to add to our store. 
From these and other sources the teacher may secure a 
“stock in trade” which he may turn to good advantage 
in his work. 

4. The Camera.—Amateur photography has become 
quite common, and probably claims among its votaries 
not a few teachers. Why may they not turn it to advan- 
tage for their work, and secure recreation at the same 
time? With a suitable camera, furnished with a recti- 
linear lens, a teacher may copy various pictures from 
books not available for his school and from other sources. 
Should he be so fortunate as to visit classic scenes, he can 
photograph such as will be useful to him, thereby adapt- 
ing his work to his classes better, perhaps, than by trust- 
ing to others. From these negatives photographs and 
lantern slides may be made. The process is easily 
learned, and the outfit is simple and not expensive. The 
slides will of course be the more desirable, but the photo- 
graphs will be very useful as substitutes or as supplementary 
views. To use the former in the day-time we need (1) a 
large white screen on which to project the pictures ; 
(2) Some window screens with which to darken the 
room,—(cheap ones may easily be made by stretching 
opaque paper over some simple wooden frames) ; (3) A 
solar lantern, which may be made at small expense by the 
teacher himself, or purchased as a part of the school ap- 
paratus. By means of this the picture may be enlarged 


4 \ja hundred fold or more and thrown on the screen. All 


directions necessary for any part of the process are easily 
learned, and, as indicated, small expense is required. If 
an evening entertainment is desired, we may use some 
one of the devices employed for that purpose, prices for 
which may be made to suit taste and means. Doubtless 
the stereopticon will give the most satisfactory results. 


Home-made apparatus may be used here as well as in the 
other case, 


A few weeks since, on the completion of one of Cicero’s 


rations, the writer had a class exercise, consisting of, 
selections from the oration showing its general scope, and 
of ee general topics explaining the occasion 
Then he threw on the screen a num- 
sh riety views of Latin scenes, some of which 

of special interest to a Cicero class and some of 
more general interest. He can thus testify to the appre 
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ciation with which these illustrations are received. He 


The idea is not a new one, but it may be used to advan- 
tage in more cases than it is. 


RULES FOR PUNCTUATION, ARRANGED FOR 
READY REFERENCE. 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN, A.M., LUDLOW, VT. 


Begin with a Capital Letter : 
A sentence ; 
A line of poetry ; 
Proper names and most words derived from them ; 
Names of things personified ; 
Most abbreviations ; 
Direct quotations making complete sense ; 
Direct questions introduced into a sentence ; 
Phrases or clauses separately numbered or paragraphed ; 
Names of religious denominations ; 
Names of the days of the week and the months of the year; 


Between the syllables, when a word is divided. 
can also testify to it from his own experience as a student. | Use Marks of Parenthesis : 


To enclose what has no essential connection with the rest*of the 


sentence. 
Use Brackets: 


To enclose what, in quoting another's words, you insert by way 
of explanation or correction. 


BOTANY.—(VII.) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Nebraska State Normal School. 


Roots.—1. Examine : 
(a) The root of the maple, morning-glory, beech, oak, buckeye, 


carrot, or radish. Note carefully growth, shape, and method of 
branching. 
and there proceed ? Note that the beet (conical), turnip (napi- 
form), and radish (fusiform), are merely different forms of the 
tap-root. 


Is there a main, or tap-root, from which branches here 


(+) The root of the pumpkin, pea, or Indian corn. Notice that 


Important words in the subject of a composition, titles of books, these are multiple, and that no main, or tap-root, is readily dis- 
headings of paragraphs, and all appellations of the Deity ;| tinonishable. 


Words denoting important events, historical epochs, and noted 
written instruments ; 


are annuals, biennials, or perennials, 


(c) A number of common plants, to determine whether the roots 
Notice the form and general 


The words, North, South, East, and West, when they denote a characters of annuals; products of vegetation, if any; methods of 


section of the country ; 

Write in capital létters the pronoun I and interjection O, and 
numbers in the Roman notation. 

Set Off by a Comma : 

A phrase which is out of its natural order, or is not closely con- 
nected with the word it modifies ; - 

An explanatory modifier which does not restrict the modified 
term, or combine closely with it; 


length of life. 
first year? The second year ? 


prolonging existence; character of winter annuals, etc. 


(d) The root of the beet, turnip, parsnip, or carrot, to determine 
How much of the life work is accomplished the 


2. Examine: 
(a) Roots growing in various soils; hard, light, loose and moist, 


and rocks, noticing carefully relative depth, modified shapes, and 


A participle used as an adjective modifier, with the words be- |structures of various kinds; effects of moisture, pressure, and over- 


longing to it, unless restrictive ; 
A word or phrase independent or nearly so ; 


hanging branches, 


(b) The roots of clover, wheat, corn, or any cultivated weed or 


A term connected to another by or and having the same meaning ;| plant, growing in various soils, to trace the depth and extent. 


An adjective clause when not restrictive ; 


Where do the smallest roots come from in the corn, squash, pump- 


An adverb clause, unless it closely follows and restricts the word | kin, bean, or pea ? 


it modifies ; 

A noun clause used as attribute complement ; 

A direct quotation making complete sense and introduced into a 
sentence, unless it is formally introduced, or is a noun clause 
used as subject. 


Separate by a Comma: 


(c) Carefully take up stools of wheat, chess, or oats, to find, after 


washing, the kernel from which the stool grew. 


3. Examine : 
(a) Procure specimens of the common duack-weed, in which the 


root-cap is highly developed, and examine with care, 


(b) It is said that ‘‘ the root, whatever its origin in any case may 


Connected words and phrases, unless all the conjanctions are ex- be, grows in length only in one way, namely, at a point just behind 


pressed ; 


its very tip.’’ 


Test as follows: Grow young seedlings on damp 


Co-ordinate clauses, independent or dependent, when short and paper, and when the youngest root is a few centimeters long, mark 


closely connected ; 


very carefully with ink, by lines one centimeter apart. As the 


ant offer rootlets grow, carefully record the relative distances of the marks. 


long and differently modified. 
Use the Comma : 
To denote the omission of words : 
After as, namely, ete., introducing illustrations ; 
When it is needed to prevent ambiguity. 
Separate Co-ordinate Clauses by a Semicolon : 
When slightly connected ; 
When themselves divided by a comma. 
Use the Semicolon: 
Between serial phrases or clauses having a common dependence 
on something which precedes or follows: 
Before as, to wit, namely, i. ¢., and that is, when they introduce 
examples or illustrations, 


Use the Colon: 


soils. 


4, Examine: 
(a) Root-hairs on the surface of the rootlets of maples, wheat, 


flax, and other plants. 


(6) The roots of the onion, pumpkin, Indian corn, and other 


cultivated plants, to determine whether the abundance of root-hairs 
is largely dependent upon moisture. 


(c) Seedlings grown on moist glass, or with rootlets in water. 


Compare the root-hairs thus obtained with those found on the 
roots of the same plant grown in loam, sand, fine clay, and other 


Do young roots grown on glass corrode the surface ? 
(d) The forms of the roots, and the structure and habits of 


growth, of seeds grown as follows: Fill a wide-mouthed bottle half 
or two thirds full of water, and after fitting a cork to it, fasten the 
seeds, by means of wires, to the under surface of the cork and in- 


Between the great parts of a sentence when either of the parts is sert in the mouth of the bottle, and set the latter away for a few 


divided by the semicolon ; 

Before a quotation or an enumeration of particulars when /form- 
ally introduced, 
Place a Period after: 

A declarative or an imperative sentence ; 

An abbreviation ; 

A number written in the Roman notation ; 

Arabic figures used to enumerate. 
Every direct interrogative sentence 

Should be followed by an interrogation point. 
All exclamatory expressions 

Must be followed by the exclamation point. 
Use Quotation Marks : 

To enclose a copied word or passage. 


days in a warm place. The seeds will soon germinate. 


Srems.—1. Reviews : 
(a) Go over the seeds you have planted, selecting plantlets in 


various stages of growth. How many seed-leaves, or cotyledons, 
has the corn (monocotyledonous) ? How many leaves at each node ?| medical profession an ulcer of little importance. But if treated 


Are the leaves parallel or netted-veined? Is the stem erogenous or 
endogenous ? 


(b) Determine the answers for the same questions with reference 


to the bean. 


2. Bark: For a study of the barks of plant stems, col- 


lect a number of young shoots, and short sections of 
branches, about two inches in diameter. 


(a) Tear off the superficial layer, epidermis, of a green shoot. 


the Notice its color and texture and compare with the epidermis of a 


single marks. 
Use the Apostrophe : 
To distinguish the possessive case from other cases ; 
To mark the omission of letters ; 
To pluralize letters, figures, and characters. 
Use the Dash: 


leaf. Notice that in older specimens this epidermis is replaced by 
a bark, readily distinguishable into three parts; namely (1) the 
outer or cortical layer, usually brown; (2) the middle or cellular 
layer, green; (3) the inner layer or /iber, white. 


(0) Examine the dark cortical layer in older twigs. Tear it to 


pieces and note its texture? How do you account for its rough ap- 


Where there is an omission of such words as as, namely, viz.,i.¢,| pearance ? Note the arrangement of the small specks, /enticels, in 


or that is, introducing illustrations or equivalent expressions ; 
Where there is an omission of letters or figures; 
Where the sentence breaks off abraptly, and the same thought is 
resumed after a slight suspension, or another takes its place ; 
Before a word or phrase repeated for emphasis ; 
In place of the parenthesis, if more convenient ; 
After other marks, to add to their force. 
Use the Hyphen: 
To join the parts of compound words; 


the inner bark. 
other specimens ? ‘‘ They are caused by excessive cell growth at 


the points where they occur, which finally ruptures the outer 
layer.” Why is the cortical layer sometimes called the corky 


layer ? 


Where do they originate, and are they present in 


(c) Examine the cellular layer. Is it present in the older speci- 


mens and‘in the trunks of trees? ‘‘Its tissue resembles that of 
the leaf; serving the same purpose, and being filled with sap and 


(d) Study the texture and note the position of the liber. What 
does the word /iber mean, and why applied to this layer ? 


3. Woods : 


(a) Examine the soft tissue, pith, in the center of the stems of 
plants not having parallel veined leaves. Note the shape of the 
pith-tube, and compare the pith in a very young shoot with that 
found in older branches. Study its connection with the buds in 
branches of younger stems as compared with older stems. Is it a 
living tissue, or found in the roots ? 

** The pith occupies the central part of the stem. It consists of 
parenchyma (soft tissue), is chiefly abundant in herbaceous plants, 
and in all young stems. When new it is filled with fluids for the 
nourishment of buds, until they can make food for themselves. 
As the plant advances in age, the pith loses its vitality, is filled 
with air only, is often torn into irregular cavities, or disappears.” 
— Wood's Class Book of Botany. 

(>) Examine the heart-wood. Observe, in transverse section, the 
rings on the upper and the lower halves of branches; their relative 
thicknesses on the north and the south sides of trees. Are there 
rings of the same number and thickness all the way around, or at 
different heights on the same tree ? How are the rings produced ? 
How may two, or more, rings be produced in one year’s growth ? 
“The change of sap-wood into heart-wood results from the 
thickening of the walls of the wood cells by the decomposition of 
hard matter, lining the tubes and diminishing their caliber, and by 
the deposition of vegetable coloring matter peculiar to each species. 
The heart-wood being no longer a living part, may decay, and 
often does so, without the least injury to the tree, except by im- 
pairing the strength of the trunk, and so rendering it more liable 
to be overthrown.’’—Gray’s Lessons and Manual. 

(c) Study the sap-wood or alburnum (albus, white), as in the 
heart-wood. 

(d) Cambrium: ‘ Place the end of a branch of poplar or willow 
in a jar of water, and keep in a warm place for a few days, after 
which note the sticky character of the sap.’’ 

** The new growth in the stem, by which it increases in diameter 
year after year, is confined to a narrow line between the wood and 
the inner bark. Cambrium is the old name for mucilage, which 
is so abundant between the bark and the wood in the spring. It 
was supposed to be poured out there, and that the bark really sep- 
arated from the wood at this time. This is not the case. The 
newest bark and wood are still united by a delicate tissue of young 
and forming cells,—called the cambrium-layer,—loaded with a 
rich mucilaginous sap, and so tender that in spring the bark may 
be raised from the wood by the slightest force. Here, nourished 
by this rich mucilage, new cells are rapidly forming by division; 
the inner ones are added to the wood, and the outer to the bark, so 
producing the annual layers of the two, which are ever renewing 
the life of the trunk.’’—Gray's Lessons and Manual. 


‘“*EDITOR’S BACK STAIRS.” 
THE INTERESTING VIEWS OF THE LATE DR, J. G. HOLLAND, 


The columns of the newspapers appear to be flooded with pro- 
prietary medicine advertisements. we cast our eye over them, it 
brings to mind an article that was published by the late Dr. Hol- 
land in Scribner’s Monthly. He says: ‘‘ Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that many of the best proprietary medicines of the day were more 
successful than many physicians, and most of them, it should be 
remembered, were at first discovered or used in actual medical 
practice. When, however, any shrewd person, knowing their 
virtue, and foreseeing their popularity, secures and advertises them, 
then, in the opinion of the bigoted, all virtue went out of them,’’ 

Is not this absurd ? 

This great man appreciated the real merits of popular remedies, 
and the absurdity of those that derided them because public atten- 
tion was called to the article and the evidence of their cures. If 
the most noted physician should announce that he had made a study 
of any certain organ or disease of the body, or make his sign larger 
than the code size, though he may have practiced medicine and 
been a leader in all medical counsels, notwithstanding all this, if he 
should presume to advertise and decline to give his discovery to the 
public, he would be pronounced a quack and a humbug, although 
he may have spent his entire life and all his available funds in per- 
fecting his investigations. 

Again we say, ‘‘ absurd.” 

If an ulcer is found upon one’s arm, and is cured by some dear 
old grandmother, outside of the code, it will be pronounced by the 


under the code, causing sleepless nights for a month, with the sci- 
entific treatment, viz., plasters, washes, dosing with morphine, ar- 
senic, and other vile substances, given to prevent blood poisoning 
or deaden pain, and yet the ulcer becomes malignant, and amputa- 
tion is made necessary at last, to save life, yet all done according to 
the ‘‘isms’’ of the medical code, this is much more gratifying to 
the medical profession, and adds more dignity to that distinguished 
order than to be cured by the dear old grandmother's remedy. 
This appears like a severe arraignment, yet we believe that it ex- 
presses the true standing of the medical profession in regard to 
remedies discovered outside of their special ‘‘isms.’’ One of the 
most perplexing things of the day is the popularity of certain rem- 
edies, especially Warner’s Safe Cure, which we find for sale every- 
where. The physician of the highest standing is ready to concede 
its merits and sustain the theories the proprietors have made, —that 
is, that it benefits in most of the ailments of the human system be- 
cause it assists in putting the kidneys in proper condition, thereby 
aiding in throwing off the impurities of the blood, while others 
with less honesty and experience deride, and are willing to see 
their patient die scientifically, and according to the code, rather 
than have him cured by this great remedy. 

Yet we notice that the popularity of the medicine continues to 
grow year by year. The discoverer comes boldly before the people 
with its merits, and proclaims them from door to door in our opin- 
ion much more honorably than the physician who, perchance, may 
secure a patient from some catastrophe, and is permitted to set a 
bone of an arm or a finger, which he does with great dignity, yet 
very soon after takes the liberty to climb the editor’s back stairs at 
2 o’clock in the morning to have it announced in the morning paper 
that ‘‘ Dr. So-and.so was in attendance,’’ thus securing for his ben- 
efit a beautiful and free advertisement. ; 

We shall leave it to our readers to say which is the wiser and 


more hanorabla, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 30, 1889. 


Iv is a weakness to threaten. 
Tue educational problems are not all solved. 


THERE are no school vacations in China, nor any half 
holidays. 


THE curriculum in most European countries is fuller 
than in America. 


DkAwWING is very commonly compulsory for both sexes 
in all European countries. 


MEANNESS rarely appears in children. Older persons 
suspect it foolishly, and thereby do injustice. 


In China the girls never go to school, but the boys 
make up for their absence by going to school at daylight 
and remaining until dark. 


HonpbuRas is investing largely in public schools. Every 
town in the country has a publie school and attendance is 
compulsory. 


Sr. Paut is early in the field with arrangements to in- 
vite the National Educational Association for 1890 to 
meet in that city. The State Senate and the St. Paul 
Board of Education have already united in a hearty invi- 
tation. The twin cities of the Northwest propose to do 
the brilliant thing by the teachers of America if they 
have the chance. 


Last week was a fortunate time for this city. Supt. 
James MacAlister of Philadelphia, Supt. H. M. James of 
Omaha, D. D. Merrill of St. Paul, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler of New York, and nearly every state, city, and 
district superintendent of New England, favored us with 
their presence and their wisdom, in addition to the multi- 
tude of distinctively religious lights. 


Sxcurg, if possible, Dr. E. E. White's last Cincinnati 
It will be historically valuable. The Commercial 
“ It takes rank as a succinct and prac. 
tical work on the most important phases of modern pop- 
ular education, and as a finished piece of literary work- 
e is not a careless or an inelegant sentence 
led it as a booklet to be 


report. 
Gazette says of it: 


manship. Ther 
in it. Had the author intenc 
published for critical inspection by experts he could 


hardly have taken more pains In Its diction. 


WE are doing a “bit of crowing” educationally just 
now in Massachusetts. We wanted, and greatly needed, 
two new normal school buildings,—at Bridgewater and 
Westfield. The legislative Committee on Education, 
under the lead of Mr. T. W. Bicknell, formerly of the 
JouRNAL, and Mr. Joshua H. Davis, for twenty-five years 
superintendent in Somerville, voted unanimously in favor 
thereof. The Finance Committee ruled Westfield out 
entirely, and reduced the amount for Bridgewater to 
$112,000, but the friends of education rallied and carried 
both appropriations as reported by the Committee on 
Education. It was a great victory for the cause of edu- 


cation. 


Tuer details of Princeton’s new electrical course have 
been authoritatively announced, and entrance examina- 
tions to it will be held next month at the usual places of 
the Princeton examinations. The course conferring the 
degree of electrical engineer will cover two years, and a 
good deal of thorough work both in theoretical study and 
practical experiment. 

Students who have completed the junior year in the 
John C. Grien school of science, and also those who have 
gone through the first three years, including the electric 
course in mathematics in the academic department of the 
college, will be admitted to the new course without fur- 


5|ther examinations. 


FOR BETHLEHEM. 


Tickets for Bethlehem will be for sale at all principal 


2| stations in New England and York from July 6 to 10, 


and will be good to return until August 3, with stop-over 
privilege among the mountains. The round-trip rates 
will be as follows: Bangor, $8.50; Augusta, $6.00 ; 
Lewiston, $5.50; Portland, $4.50; Concord, N. H.. 
$5.20; Nashua, $5.50; Bellows Falls. Vt., $5.25; 
Brattleboro, $6.25; Burlington, $5.00; Middlebury, 
$6.30; Randolph, $4.50; Rutland, $7.50; St. Johns- 
bury, $1.90; Boston, $7.50; Amherst, $7.45: Black- 
stone, $8.50; Brockton, $8.10 ; Cottage City, $10.30; 
Fall River, $9.25; Fitchburg, $6.50; Framingham 
$7.80; Lynn, $7.25; New Bedford, $9.30 ; Frese 
$8.60; Provincetown, $11.10; Taunton, $8.70: New. 
port, R. I., $9.85; Providence, $9.00 ; Bridgeport, Ct. 
$10.70, New Haven, $10.00; Hartford. $8.50 ; Middle. 
town, $9.30; New Britain, $8.85 : New London, $10.00 ; 
Albany, N. Y., $10.25; New York, $13.00; Osweco, 
$14.30. Send for bulletin to George A. Littlefield “ 
port, R. I. ‘ 


THE NEW EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
We hope our readers will very generally read the artic 
on page 341 on the New Education Society. This : 
ises to focus the national forces advoe | 
of the school curriculum to make room 
trial arts. 

We rejoice in the prospect of having all the nons 
eliminated from the manual training discussion a ihe 
virtues magnified by a manly consideration of the é | ne 
tional principles involved, as we certainly shall h tai 
society with Superintendent MacAlister at 
Local societies are well in their way, but they “i 7} ake 
take their coloring largely from local interests ne 
liable to be directed by men of narrower yi na 
present emergency requires. _ 
The industrial arts are in America as 
No one questions this. The rapidity 
come, the permanency and the ’ 


le 
prom- 
ating modification 

for certain indus- 


and are 
than the 


an abiding force, 
with which they 
Service they render de- 


pend entirely upon the auspices 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Denver, San 
Francisco, and all intermediate cities, should study the 
problem together, and eo far as possible the modifications 
should come all along the line. 


THE BEST SCHOLARSHIP IDEA. 


City Superintendent Jasper, last week, made an inter- 
esting announcement to go through the schools. It is 
that some one, an elderly New Yorker who stipulates that 
his or her name shall not be revealed, proposes to estab- 
lish for five years, as an experiment, twelve college schol- 
arships for the benefit of deserving boys of the New York 
City public schools, whose parents are not able to send 
them to college. The plan of the donor is to set aside 
for five years $250 a year for each of the twelve boys an- 
nually selected for a scholarship. The money will be 
given to the parent or guardian of the boy for his support 
at college. The donor names a committee, consisting of 
President of the School Board Simmons, City Superin- 
tendent Jasper, and Assistant Supt. James Godwin, to 
award the scholarships and select the éollege or colleges 
to which the boys shall go. It is stipulated that the com- 
mittee’s selections shall be made without favoritism and 
that it shall choose, with the consent of the parents or 
guardians, “the most promising, most deserving, and 
most needy” from those pupils of the first grade in the 
grammar schools who shall have been prepared to enter 
college. If the experiment is a success at the end of 
the five years’ trial, the donor will establish a permanent 
fund for the college education of twelve annual candidates 
from the publie schools. Superintendent Jasper says that 
the selections for the scholarships shall be made in Sep- 
tember, and that each of the grammar school principals 
will be asked to send in names from which the committee 
may make its selections. This is a movement of excep- 
tional significance, and there ought to be no question 
about its success. 


THE BETTER WAY. 


Edison never growls about the old tallow-candle days, 
but spends his time turning on electric brilliancy. Bell never 
wastes his time orating about the way they carried news a 
hundred years ago, but increases the distance that two men 
can converse through a wire. The men who can throw 
light in teaching are not the men who waste their energies 
over the days when there was little light. 

There is no conservatism in the world to-day that will 
hesitate over-long in accepting any good thing because it 
is new. The trouble is that we are over-sanguine of the 
success of a thing just because it is new. In Providence, 
a few days ago, one man was killed and two others wished 
they had been, and all because they were rash enough to 
try an experiment that had little to commend it except 
that it was new. A patentee said he had a life-saving 
elevator scheme by which the elevator could fall sixty-five 
feet and not hurt anybody, and just because that was 
what the world wanted they assumed that they had it, and 
so tried it, to their cost. Every year several are killed,— 
offered as a sacrifice to the cruel idea that the new thing 
must be the best thing. 

In almost every house in America there are stowed 
away several inventions, purchased for the simple reason 
that they were new, tried, their uselessness discovered, 
and then discarded. In every county there are several 
men who have invested large sums in “ county rights” to 
sell patent bee-hives, churns, washing machines, barnyard 
gates, lightning-rods, incubators, ete., purchased because 
the thing was new and the idea new to the investor. 

Every patent swindle begins by showing what great 
need there is of some special thing. The artful agent be- 
gins by showing how much the world has suffered because 
it has not had a certain machine, and when you are at 
fever heat of horror he says he has the very thing you 
need, and you take it, not because it is good, not because 
you think it is good, not because he has shown that it is 
good, but because some such thing is needed. It is safe 
to assume that a man is a fraad or is dealing ina fraud 
who begins at that end of the line. 

The man who really believes in the thing he has, who 


under which they come 


has confidence in its virtues, will present them clearly, 
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vividly, and win through the virtue of their patent. Ed- 
ison has invested a thousand dollars in perfecting 
the electric light where he has a cent in glorifying it, 
and the same is true of the Bell telephone. The motto 
of a good thing is, Millions for development but nothing 
for brag. But when a man gets a cheap thing, a thing 
whose success is to depend entirely upon the sale of the 
stock, or the sale of county rights, he omits the develop- 
ment and invests in “ push” only. 

Educationally this is even more true than in patent 
rights and inventions. We need to discount the success 
of any new method, innovation, or scheme that is intro- 
duced, by showing how much the schools have suffered 
from its absence. In this enlightened age of the world 
there is no use for any new thing that cannot stand upon 
its own feet without denunciation of other methods. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Hancock School bas taken high rank this season for the 
exhibit of kindergarten and primary school methods and products. 
No finer array of school-made bric-a-brac has ever been exhibited 
ia this city, even by the ‘‘ crack’’ kindergarten specialists. 


The Prince School was on dress parade last Friday. Maultitudes 
visited the school; listened to admirable class work; examined a 
beautiful display of kindergarten productions, and an unparalleled 
exbibit of illustrative arithmetic, geography, language, and history 
work in grammar grades; and eaw gymnastics rarely equaled in 
variety and uniform excellence. The JOURNAL is to present its 
readers with an illustrative article upon both the exhibit and the 
gymnastics at an early day. 

Brockton, Swampscot, and Fitchburg visited Bosten, the State 
House, ete., last week, through the graduating classes of the high 
schools. The high schools all have their base ball nines, and the 
academies and normal schools,—that is the male members,— supply 
the missing base ball link between the high schools and colleges. 


Newtcn honored its superintendent,—Thomas Emerson,—with a 
hearty reélection and an increase of salary, last week.——Somer- 


ville is to erect two large brick schoolhouses and double the capacity 
of one.—— Cambridge is to have the most elegant public buildings 
of any American city of the size.—— Brookline is rejoicing in the 
success of several educational experiments.——Chelsea is attracting 
visitors in large numbers to her schools. ——Hyde Park has the best 
of supervision we ever saw attained without a superintendent, and 
few superintendents can show as good fruit of their labor. It is 
the ‘‘ boss’ town for a grammar master in every regard,—except 
salary. Norwood is to have a fine new high hed building. —— 
The Newton High School is a great success. —— Miss Lena T. Wood’s 
private and day school of Malden is one of the popular features of 
the town. —— There is to be a grand private boys’ school at Payson 
Park, or Cushing’s Gardens, Belmont, and an equally prominent 
girls’ school in a beautiful town north of Boston. 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


A FLAG PRESENTED BY THE G. A. R.—SEVENTEEN NEW 
PusBLic ScHOOLS IN Two YEARS.—THE TEACH- 
ERS’ BENEFIT.—MORE OF THE Boys WHO 
MARCHED.—MANUAL TRAINING IN SOME 
New JERSEY SCHOOLS. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
NEw YorK, May 24, 1889. 

The custom of presenting flags to the public schools, which was 
begun a few years ago by Col. Dewitt C. Ward, one of the school 
inspectors of the Seventh District, has been taken up by the Grand 
Army men. The first such presentation was made yesterday to the 
big Primary School No. 19, on the west side of 135th street, by 
the comrades of the Horace B. Claflin Post, No. 578, G. A. R. 
The teachers and small people of the school received the donors 
with a charming little entertainment, one feature of which was a 
‘* Martha Washington Drill,’’ of twelve young girls dressed in old- 
time costume. Mr. John Whalen, chairman of the Twelfth Ward 
Trustees, presided. Gen. James R. O’Bryne, of the Post, made 
the brief presentation speech, and Colonel Ward received the flag, 
which is a fine silk one, on behalf of the teachers and pupils of the 
school. Hea mentioned the fact that this is the first school of the 
city to receive a flag from a Grand Army Post. 

* 

Unquestionably the city is trying hard to get schoolhouses 
enough. In addition to the eight buildings now at or near the 
point of completion, the legislature has made appropriations for 
nine others, to be erected as soon as possible. Nor will they be 
ready any too soon. According to the superintendent’s last report 
nearly 10,000 children were last year debarred from the public 
school advantages, to which they were entitled, and this year the 
number is still larger. 

The entertainment for the fund of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, given in the Metropolitan Opera House Jast evening, and 
to be repeated on Saturday afternoon, was a decided success both on 
the stage and at the box office. Every seat and box in the house 
had been sold before the evening came, and nearly all of them were 
filled. The entertainment was made up of pantomime-operetta, 
tableaux, chorus-singing, dancing, etc., by about 800 young people 
from the public schools and normal college. Some of these were 
little girls wearing white dresses and a profusion of flowers; fifty 
of them were the grammar boys who marched in the Centennial 
parade, now dressed in Continental uniforms and making historical 
tableaux of scenes in the life of Washington. The whole entertain- 
ment, which was managed by A. B. de Frece, and devised by Carl 


Marwig (whose little pupils did some marvelous dancing), was one 
of the most charming and novel that has ever been seen in New 


York. 
* * 


As one of the results of the success of the schoolboys marching in 
the Centennial parade, the school people are now talking over a 
proposition to have the armories, in some of which the boys drilled 
for the parade with the kindly supervision of the militiamen, made 
available for regular weekly or fortnightly drill of all the school- 
boys in town. It is said that Mr. Jasper, and others who are in 
favor of the plan, feel that it will not only be good drill discipline 
for the boys, but that it will benefit them in health to learn how to 
walk and stand correctly, and develop a pride among them in 
physique and bearing, rouse some enthusiasm for an interesting and 
profitable occupation in many who are inclined to waste or make 
worse abuse of their time out of school; and, moreover, that it will 
have a tendency to turn the thoughts of the lads,—the older lads 
especially,—toward their near approaching manhood, and toward 
questions of patriotism, and perhaps make them in a military con- 
nection better qualified for citizenship in a vast country which keeps 
no standing army. 

It is now quite probable that money will be raised to buy the die 
of the gold medal presented to the schoolboys by the Centennial 
Committee for the best marching in the civic parade of the recent 
celebration, and to have bronze copies struck off and presented to 
each of the 4,000 boys who took part in the procession. The medal 
itself will be formally presented to the boys by the Board of Edu- 
cation on Decoration Day, and kept on exhibition probably in the 
meeting room of the commissioners. It is also proposed to issue a 
printed list of those who marched in the procession and present a 
copy to each of the youthful prize winners. 


Some of our near neighbors in New Jersey are devoting them- 
selves with energy to experiments in various branches of manual 
training, and with good results. In Newark an exhibit was opened 
to-day to show what that city has accomplished in form study and 
drawing and also in penmanship. Hoboken has now about 1,500 
pupils under manual training, and, according to the superintend- 
ent's report, they are 1,500 enthusiastic pupils. The lessons are 
permitted as a reward for good work in other branches of study. 
The most advanced pupils in head-work are the first in the selection 
for the hand-work classes, and the privilege is generally regarded 
as a desirable recreation. So little time is taken by these studies 


from the regular schoolroom work that the latter has not in any 
way been interfered with. Hoboken has five teachers in the seven 
classes of this new department of instruction, all but one of them a 
woman, and at salaries that aggregate only about $3,000 a year. 
The system is managed with the greatest economy, and the fund 
for its support is raised by both individual subscription and public 
taxation. It is under the direction of trustees representing the state 
and town boards of education and a private association, who were 
resolved that the experiment should be made as inexpensive as pos- 
sible, both as regards money and the strength and time of the chil- 
dren. ‘The course in plain sewing includes cutting and stitching of 
all kinds, darning, patching, button-hole making and the sewing 
on of buttons. The domestic economy classes have ten complete 
miniature kitchens, where they are taught how to make and take 
care of a fire, how to use and take care of cooking utensils, the in- 
gredients and qualities of plain foods, plain cookery, table setting, 
and table manners. ‘The courses in modeling and carving do not go 
much beyond an elementary sort of hand-training, but in the wood- 
working lessons they learn considerable practical carpentry. 

In East Orange a department of so-called industrial training has 
been in operation for nearly a year, with excellent results; and 
since the first of January Orange has made an excellent beginning 
in a carpentry class on about the same line as those first taken up 
by her eastern neighbor. Instruction is given in the Orange High 
School by a special teacher two days in the week. The work, which 
is at present confined to the pupils of one of the four or five schools 
of Orange, is mapped out in schedules of twenty-five lessons, illus- 
trated in blue prints, with which each workman’s bench is supplied. 
This series covers a comprehensive scheme of the most useful 
lessons in wood work, and will be followed by others instructing the 
pupils in the use of other tools. 

All of these three experiments in New Jersey are, I believe, the 
result of the influence of the Industrial Edacational Society of New 
York. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TEACHERS. 


J. D. Bartley, of the local high school, presided over the thir- 
teenth meeting of the Fairfield County Teachers’ Association, which 
was held in Bridgeport, Conn., on Friday and Saturday, May 16 
and 17. Following the address of welcome by Mr. J. H. Havover, 
president of the Board of Education, Miss A. J. Todd, of Bridge- 
port High School, conducted a series of experiments in natural 
science, outlining such work as can be given without much expense 


or time. 

Meanwhile the subject of ‘‘ Latin, Why and How Best Taught ?” 
was being discussed in a neighboring classroom by Principal Bartley, 
Mr. D. S. Sanford, of Stamford, and Miss Marble, of Bridgeport. 
In the main hall Miss M. L. Tallmadge, of Stamford explained the 
teaching of geography with the moulding board in a manner very 
interesting to her auditors, after which Superintendent Harrington, 
of Bridgeport, opened the discussion on ** The Use and Abuse of 
Written Examinations.”? The speaker thought most teachers did 
not study the subject of examinations as a whole, but confined them- 
selves to the textbook, so that questions by the pupils sometimes 
puzzled the teachers. Messrs. Porter, Isham, and Simonds also dis- 

ed this subject. 
"The amas speaker believed in frequent written tests for the 
cultivation of good habits by the pupils. He hoped a time would 
come when examinations would cease to be marked in figures. The 
record of pupils had better be sent to parents in words. A parent 
would know more from the word “fair”? than from ‘‘70 per 
cent.’’; hence the use of figures is an abuse of examinations. 
Messrs. Huntington and Bartley contributed a number of thoughts 
ject. 
session a discussion on ‘‘ Deficiencies of our 
Schools, and How to Remedy Them,’’ was introduced by Mr. H. B. 
Wigham, of Norwalk, at the close of which Mr. F, H. Baldwin 
gave a class exercise in arithmetic. Mr. W. H. Lamson, special 
instructor in drawing and penmanship in the schools of Bridgeport, 
then repeated an address on penmanship which had been given to 


th i teachers during a special session of the morning. 
Pocctiad wtheds of teaching writing were exemplified by means of 


blackboard illustrations, and the work of one of Mr.’ Lamson’s pupils, 
who took the regular daily writing drill in sight of the audience. 

' Following an exercise with wands, dumb-bells, and indian clubs, 
given with remarkable skill and precision by eight young men from 
the Staples High School, Westport, Misses Thompson and Lock- 
wood, of Bridgeport, sang several solos very acceptably, asa prelude 
to the more formal exercise of the evening session. The Rev. R. 
G. 8. MeNeille, of the South Church, lecturer of the evening, con- 
ducted his hearers through the ancient abbeys and ruined castles of 
England, emphasizing his theme by a series of excellent and care- 
fully selected illuetrations. Several selections by Mr. H. L. Orters, 
a local elocutionist, added further to the pleasure of the evening. 

After the usual routine business of Saturday morning, during 
which it was decided to hold all future meetings in the Bridgeport 
High School, Mr. Sipseo Stevens, of Stamford, read a !paper cn 

Teaching How to Study,’’ which evoked additional suggestions 
from Superintendent Harrington, who is always a practical and con- 
vincing speaker. Messrs. Baldwin, Wigham, and Sanford also 
discussed the matter, after which Mr. W. I. Twitchell, of the Ar- 
senal School, Hartford, gave an interesting outline of his method of 
teaching history. ‘‘What Shall we Teach ?’ was next answered 
by Mr. W. W. Porter, of the Grand St. School, who condemned 
the error of making machines of teachers or pupils. Careful train- 
ing of the faculties of observation, teaching of the science of com- 
monplace things, and attention to language training were among the 
salient points noted. 

The newly appointed officers of this organization are: President, 
D. S. Sanford, Stamford; Vice-President, F. Baldwin, Fairfield ; 
Secretary, Miss Mary Tallmadge, Bridgeport; Treasurer, W. W, 
Porter, Bridgeport ; Executive Committee, S. Stevens, Stamford, 
M. W. Griffin, Bridgeport, and F. B. Corey, Norwalk. 

ELLA A. FANNING, 


SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES. 


Mr. King’s ‘‘ Saratoga’? School of Methods gains in every re- 
spect by going to Round Lake, except the “‘ drinks.’’ The tem- 
perance part of his followers will be content to sacrifice the springs 
for the lake. 

Lelia E. Patridge, whose Quincy Methods have been as famous 
as any educational book of this generation, offers Pennsylvania 
teachers the rarest treat in the schools of Altoona and Norristown. 
The ‘‘ White Mountain’? Summer School of Methods, Language, 
Music, Art, Elocution, and Science is the pretentious name for the 
latest born of the vacation schools. 

Martha’s Vineyard is showing the advantage of the combination 
of talent in the management. 

H. E. Holt offers tempting bait to the music teachers in his 
Normal Music School. 

The National Normal Music School (W. E. Pulsifer, manager, ) 
holds sessions in Boston and Chicago this year. 

Glen’s Falls, New York, is enjoying Supervisor R. C. Metcalf 
exclusively this year. 

Asbury Park makes its unique announcement this week. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Tears and love for the ‘‘ Blue,” 
Love and tears for the “* Gray.”’ 


— R. W. Gilder receives $20,000 a year from The Century. 

— Ex-King Milan is said to have become a monk at Jerusalem, 
—Mr. Gladstone has had his portrait painted thirty-five times. 
—A school for journalism has been established in Minnesota 


State University. 
— The remains of the inventor, Ericsson, are to be returned to 


his native land on a national vessel. 

—L. J. Vamce says in the Writer that the best writings have 
been oftenest returned to the authors. 

— The Illinois House of Representatives has appropriated $50,- 


000 for a monument to John A. Logan. 

— ‘*Quida,”’ whose villa overlooks Florence, receives from he 
London publishers $7,000 for every book she writes. 

— Tennyson has been pensioned 43 years, according to the pen- 
sion list belonging to the London Society of Authors. 

— The manuscript of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ was nearly worn out by the 
various publishers who examined and rejected that famous work, 


— Bayard Taylor's first name was James; Wilkie Collins is 
known to his more intimate acquaintances as William Wilkie 


Collins. 
— Mr. Kennan will begin a course of lectures on Russian sub- 


jects, under the auspices of the Boston Press Club, on the evening 


of October 15. 

— Olive Thorne Miller, the delightful writer on ornithology, is a 
most systematic student of her pets. She keeps a very big pile of 
large notebooks, each one bearing the name of some bird, and any- 
thing peculiar or interesting, any unusual habit or unaccustomed 
sound, is an once recorded. If a bird is shy, she often turns her 
chair around so that her back is toward it, and with a hand-glass 
still watches it. She most prides herself on accuracy, both of ob- 
servation and statement,—and very justly. She is tall and some- 
what stout in figure, of perfect health and jolly manners. She isa 
born book-lover, and is rarely seen without a volume,—if not in 
her hands, very near by. Numerous shelves about her are filled, 
tables and desk are loaded, and even sofas and chairs have often to 
be cleared before they can be used.—Erchange. 


— From a reading of Darwin’s biography an Englishman has 
compiled the following list of authors and books which Darwin 
mentions as having given him the most pleasure and stimulus: 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons’’; Byron, Scott, Shakespeare; ‘‘ The Won- 
ders of the World’’; White’s ‘‘Selborne’?; Reynold’s “ Dis- 
courses’’; Humboldt’s ‘‘ Personal Narrative’’; Herschel’s ‘‘ In- 
troduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy ’’ ; Wordsworth, 
Coleridge; Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’; Gray, Shelley, Scott’s 
novels, Miss Austen, Mrs. Gaskell; George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Mar- 
ner,’’ and Tennyson’s ‘‘Enoch Arden.’’ It was White’s ‘‘ Sel- 
borne ’’ that first set him to watch the habits of birds, and Hum- 
boldt and Herschel who first “‘ stirred up in me a burning zeal to 
add even the most humble contribution to the noble structure of 


natural science,’’—Christian Register. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“MISS SMITH,” AGAIN. 


The JoURNAL for May 16, has just come. Iam aghast, indeed, 
to see myself set up,—and stones thrown at me,—as an advocate of 
‘* poor pay” for our school teachers. Please take me out of the 
stocks quick, or at Jeast give me a chance to get myself out. 

I have been a teacher myself, though not for long enough, per- 
haps, to give me a very good claim to the title. But my dearest 
friends for years have been teachers. It was the very sum and 
substance of the wisdom I had heard them utter, in vacation visits 
and at college reunions and on all sorts of occasions, that I tried to 
reproduce, as best a humble disciple might, in my little dissertation 
on Miss Smith. And now are they all to be “‘ cut to the quick ’’ ? 
L hope not. I’m not sure but J am, though. Truly it isa thank- 
less and unappreciative world ! 

The point I meant to make was not that teachers should be 
‘* poorly ’? paid, but that if teachers are “‘ poorly’’ paid, they have 
the remedy,—so far as there is any,—in their own hands. That is 
only what our friends from the West tell us, every time we fall in 
with them at a convention. (They ure a very prosperous looking 
set, those Western girls. Not even my loyalty to New England 
can prevent my seeing that.) ‘‘It’s your own fault,’’ they say. 
‘‘There are too many of you in New England. You ought to 
come West.’’ And I think they’re a right. , 

You have not the space,—even if [ had the ability,—for a dis- 
cussion of the laws of supply and demand. But it seems to me we 
must all admit that,—whatever new theories of social economy may 
reveal,—practically, at present, competition does affect prices. 
Things do not bring as much when they are plenty as when they 
are scarce. The value of work is not a fixed quantity, but varies 
according to the market where the work is sold. All hand-work- 
ers feel this pressure of competition. It is idle, it is unfair, I think, 
tor head-workers to expect to be exempted from it. The girl who 
does general housework in Massachusetts does not complain, or 
certainly we do not sympathize with her if she does, beeause we do 
not give her California wages. But why, if Mrs. Witherbee’s ap 
peal holds, should not New England pay her help ‘‘ well”’ ? 

You yourself, Mr. Editor, if you will kindly point my moral for 
a& moment, you yourself do not pay all your ‘‘ valued contribu- 
vrs’? as much as you doubtless would if there were not so many 
of us, and if we were not so eager to contribute. And we don’t try 
to touch your heart with tales of our friends who send their con 
tributions,—I won’t embarrass you by saying where,—and get a 
rather larger check in return. ‘* Why don’t you send yours there, 
then ?”’ you would ask. “I try to get the best work I can for my 
pay; you must try to get the be-t pay you can for your work 
Business is business.’’ 

And business is business. I don’t think we shall succeed in ig- 
noring the fact, whether we’re teachers or ministers or carpenters 
or hackmen. And I don’t think, either, that any of us need to be 
**eut to the quick’’ when a reference is made to it. Such infer- 
eaces are continually being made when the pay of manual labor 
is under discussion. Does mental labor stand on a pedestal of its 
own, out of reach of all but ethical considerations ? 

‘Poor pay’’ and ‘* good pay’’ are only relative terms. The 
** poor pay ”’ of to-day would have been thought good, wonderfully 
good, not so very long ago. The time may come, since the whee! 
of fortune turns, when it will be thought so again. But as to the 
special question of pay in New England, I don’t hesitate to agree 
with Mrs. Witherbee that, ‘Sif we pay too low salaries our best 
waterial will not stay with us.’” And I presume she agrees with 
me that if our best material should show signs of leaving, our sal- 
aries would begin to go up. But I doubt if either of us would 
have the temerity to say that our best material had already left, or 
that our schools were showing signs of deterioration. By such 
statements as these, indeed, | should expect our friends to be ** cut 
to the quick.”’ LiLy SHERMAN Ricr, 


THE SOFT ANSWER, 


When Edward Hitchcock, Senior, the pioneer geologist, was 
president at Amherst, it was his custom to invite the students to 
his house on Sunday evening for an informal religious service and 
a paternal talk. On one of these genial occasions his subject was 
‘* Keeping the Temper.”” He suggested that when any intensely 
provoking thing happoned it was well, if possible, to give it a night’s 
sleep before taking action upon it. He gavea bit of his expe- 
rience. 

It seems that a woman had written a little book of elementary 
science, and that he and another person had given written com- 
mendations of it. A reviewer attacked, in the cut-and-slash style 
of the day, the book, the woman, and her indorsers. The doctor 


was tempted to make return io kind, but, instead, waited a day 
and then pleasantly wrote the critic that perhaps his denun- 
ciation was merited, but that he had turned very heavy 
gans upon a very diminutive enemy. The result of thia 
letter was a valued and continuous intercourse with one who had 
previously been a stranger. ‘The other man who had been excori 
ated by the critic acted while the smart was fresh and maddening. 


He wrote a stinging reply, and this was the word that closed for- 
ever an ancient friendship. 

‘The story was a good one and worth keeping, but it took a sharp 
grip on those young men when the man of might said gent] 
“The man who wrote while angry was John W. Webster.” it 
was the man hanged in 1850 for the murder of Dr. Parkman. 


SHALL WE BASTE THEM OR ROAST THEM ? 


While disciplinarians and educators are striving to do away with 
whipping in the schoolroom, is it certain that worse punishments 
are not going uncriticised ? Better, it seems to me, is an ordinary 
whipping, tempered, as all discipline should be, by reason and 
humanity, than some of the methods that are in too common use in 
many of our schools, 

It is not uncommon in the ungraded schools for a scholar to be 
compelled to stand for a length of time ina stooping posture with 
a finger on a nail in the floor. I am told it is a fashion as old as 
are the schools themselves. Well, perhaps; but is it a healthy 


fashion ? Will @ child pot derive ae much harm from this se from 


JOU 


a salad ° Another punishment is heating the child until the suf- 


im docil 
fering renders him docile. 1, in one of the departments of our 


i little gir ; 
— ro. dry her wet feet at the register. 


grad hool, asked permission to 
The Not until recess.’ ‘* But Iam very wet, and 


shall get cold,” pleaded the little one. Then the teacher led _ to 
the register, and, standing her directly over the opening, bade 
stand there and be still. She kept her there until 
mother’s message of remonstrance the teacher repli 8 
ought not to have done 80, but that she was peevebed. a» nal 

A mother, in speaking of a teacher, said, ‘‘ She bP pen 
little Minnie by the hot stove until she was almost — TE 
a scholar tells me, ‘One teacher that I hed used to place ac -_ 
with the back as near the stove as = without burning, 

ild it there a long while.” 

the methods of discipline that I find are used 
instead of whipping. I do not favor the rod except in extreme 
cases; but I dare not use these in its place. Better, it seems - 
me, a red mark on the child’s white flesh, than a sickness of t ° 
whole body. ‘There are few children who need severe en : 
but for such, is not a whip better than a red-hot sae: 


“MISS SMITH,” YET AGAIN. 


Though Miss Smith has been to the “* mill and ground,”’ owing 
to the indestructibility of matter, she still exists. As we remember, 
Miss Rice argues that the only way in which to obtain living wages 
is to evince superior talent. This assumes that superior talent 
always brings its reward in money value. If A is B and B is C, 
then A is C; but if A is only sometimes B, the indefiniteness of the 
premise precludes all possibility of a logical conclusion. 

Does success always draw commensurate pay? We know a 
young teacher, one of the very finest in a corps of two hundred, 
who draws a salary of forty dollars per.month. Teaching under 
the same roof, an older teacher of more experience (?) and one of 
the very poorest in the same corps, receives her fifty-five dollars. 
So impcasible has it been found to pay according to ability, that io 
cities bearing a reputation for the excellence of their schools you 


can find in every twelve a well paid poor teacher and a poorly paid 
good teacher working side by side. 

There is no class of persovs except ministers who throw their 
life, soul, and body,— yes, y,—muscle, and nerve into their work 
as do the teachers. No other profession is so exhaustive, and no 
other so poorly paid. And must a woman hold her peace in free 
America because, forsooth, it is the ‘‘ way of the world ”’ ? 

Mics Rice’s article betrays only too plainly one of the heaviest 
clogs on the wheels of pedagogical progress. There is too much 
jealousy and too little sympathy among teachers for each other. 
Why should a teacher who has herself risen to popularity and pay, 
standing on the highest round of the ladder, frown upon the aspir- 
ants below and tell them they have all their deserts and should be 
contented ? 

That was Mother England’s argument, and her colonies met it,— 
how ? ANNA E. WALKER, 


HUMORISTS. 


“ Josh Billings ’’—Henry W. Shaw. 

** Andrew Jack Downing ’’—Seba R. Smith. 
** Artemas Ward ’’—Charles Farrar Browne, 
** Bill Arp ’’—Charles H. Smith. 

** Gath ’’—George Alfred Townsend. 

** Fat Contributor’’—A. Miner Griswold. 

** Hawkeye Man’’—Robert J. Burdette. 

** Howadji ’’— George William Curtis. 

“Tk Marvel ’?—Donald Grant Mitchell. 

‘* James Yellowplush ’’—Wm. M. Thackeray. 
Jobn Paul ’’—Charles H. Webb. 

** John Phoenix ’’—Capt. George H. Derby. 
** Mark Twain ’?—Samuel L. Clemens. 

** Max Adler ’’—Charles H. Clark. 

‘* Eli Perkins ’’—Melville D. Landon. 

** Petroleum V. Nasby ’’?— David R. Locke. 

Bill Nye ’’— William E. Nye. 

**Nym Crynkle ’’—Andrew C, Wheeler. 

** Old Si’? —Samuel W. Small. 

** Orpheus C. Kerr ’’—Robert H. Newell. 
**Pelig Wales ’’—William A. Croffut. 

** Peter Plymley ’’—Sidney Smith. 

** Miles O’ Reilly ”’—Charles G. Halpin. 

Peter Parley ’’—H. C. Goodrich. 

** Ned Buntline’’—Col. Judson. 

Brick Pomeroy ’’—M. M. Pomeroy. 

** Josiah Allen’s Wife ’’—Marietta Holley. 
**O. K. Philander Doesticks ’’—Mortimer Thompson. 
Mrs. Partington ’’—Benjamin P. Shillaber. 
Spoopendyke ’’—Stanley Huntley. 

** Uncle Remus Chandler Harris. 

‘* Hosea Biglow ’’—James Russell Lowell. 

* Grandfather Lickshingle ’’—Robert W. Cri ‘ 
Quad ”—Charles B. Lewis. 


—Home, College, and Commerce, 


ANSWERS TO “FORTY KINGS oF FRANCE.” 
{See JOURNAL of May 9.) 


26. Charles IV, 
27. Francis I. 

28. Louis XVI, 
29, Louis VIII, 


21. Louis XIV. 
22. Philip I. 
23. Louis XV. 
24. Charles V. 
25. Louis VI. 


NOTABLE WOMEN. 


1, What woman’s name stands preémi in sci 
2. Who is the greatest living female pore = 
3. Who was called the Italian Nightingale ? 
female poet of all time ? 
nes nglish artist is well known by her illustrations of child 


6. What celebrated American actress , 
defence of the stage ? ” wrote an autobiography in 


7. What Itali 
polyglot ? Ttalian lady of the sighteenth century was called a living 


8. What wife of a President is well known as an author ? 
9. What American authoress married an Italian count ? 
10. Who is the most prolific American novelist ? : 

11. What woman carried on one of the most extensive newspaper 


ies in the United States ? 
oni What countess was said to have the courage of a man and the 


f a lion ? ae 
nets. Whet queen began the Palace of the Tuilleries ? 


14. Who is the best known female writer on the subjects of po- 
litical and social economy ? 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


{shall be grateful if any of your readers can tell me how 
many children Pocahontas left. HAMPTON, Harper’s Ferry. 


— Can you tell me how the dainty little figures of children called 
“ Kate Greenaways’’ came to be so named ? A READER. 


— For answer to ‘‘ Questions in Finance’? (JOURNAL, May 2), 
and for answers to “‘ Who is He ?”’ (JouRNAL, April 11) credit 
to the A Grammar Grade, Great Bend, Kan. 


— To “C. U.’’: The life of George Eliot prepared by Mr. J. 
W. Cross, and published by Harper & Brothers, is undoubtedly 
the best. L. E. W., Somerville, Mass, 


— Will some one please tell me whence St. Cloud, near Paris, 
famous as a roval residence, derived its name ? How do the French 


pronounce it ? ANSONIA. 


— To “B. W. B.”’: J. R. Seeley, of Oxford College, England, 
was the author of Ecce Homo. The reply, Ecce Deus, was by Dr. 
Joseph Parker, of England. CLAUDE R., Kingston, Ont. 


— To “S. M. T.,’’ Pawtucket, R. I.: Friedrich August Bar- 
tholdi was born April 2, 1843, at Colmar, a city in Alsace, (4 kilo- 
meters southwest of Strasburg and 16 kilometers west of the Rhine. 

ARTHUR STEVENS, Jefferson, N. Y. 


— To ‘R.”: In respect to the brothers and sisters of Joan of 
Arc,—Lamartine says of the parents of Joan: ‘‘ Ils avaient trois 
enfants: deux fils, lun nommé Jacques comme son pére, |’autre 
Pierre, et une fille venue au monde aprés ses fréres et qui portait 
le nom de Jeanne.’’ (‘‘ Jeanne d’ Are,’’ par Lamartine. ) 

Z. C., Taunton, Mass. 


— I wish vou would give an editorial hint, and a stout one, to 
school committeemen, to the intent that when teachers write to 
them, applying for situations and do enclose a stamp, that politeness 
requires that they use that stamp on a letter written to the person 
who sent it or at least one like it. To write half a dozen such let- 
ters without getting any reply at all, is, to say the least, enough to 
make any teacher, except such an one asI am, mad. OC. B. Y. 


— What is Pansy’s real name? Is she living? If so, ay ? 
S. 


Mrs. G. R. Alden is the real name of the distinguished author 
and editor, known as ‘‘Pansy.’’ She is living, and doing noble 
work, by pen and voice, in all sections of our land. Her address 
is Chautauqua, N. Y., in summer; Winter Park, Fla., in winter. 
This season, through fear of yellow fever, she came north early, 
and until July will stay at Asbury Grove, N. J. Her former res- 
idence at Carbondale, Penn., has been given up altogether. —[ Ep. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


It is said that 657 species of flowering plants-avd ferns have been 
already found in Yellowstone Park. 


A species of wild flower has been found in the Philippine Islands, 


which measures one yard in diameter. 


More than twenty kingdoms of the size of Great Britain and Ire- 
land could be formed out of Australia. 


The estimated cost of the projected ship canal between Bordeaux 
on the Atlantic, and Narbonne on the Mediterranean is $130,- 
000,000. 

Professor Barnard, of Lick Observatory, has discovered another 


comet. The discovery will entitle Professor Barnard to still an- 
other Warner prize of $100. 


The present population of North Dakota is estimated at 230,000, 
and of South Dakota 370,000. The area of the two Dakotas, as 
fixed in 1867, is 148,932 square miles. 


_ The Desert of Sahara is slowly becoming inhabitable, with the 
aid of science. The French are forming fresh oases in the lower 
part with skill and success. After a period of thirty years, forty- 
three oases have 13,000 inhabitants. 


The longest item of news ever tele: 

: : graphed to a news r was the 
entire New Testament as revised, which was sent Py York 
to the Chicago Tribune for May 22, 1882. That issue of the 


Trivaw comguind 20 pages, 16 of which were taken up by the New 


The world now has 101 geographical societi F 

Id phical societies and 130 geogra 
phical periodicals, France and her colonies have 29 of as socie- 
ties, with 19,800 members ; Germany has 22 societies, and 9,200 
members; aud Great Britain and her colonies have 9 societies and 
5,600 members.— The Geographical News, 


The African elephant, ag a source of ivory, has been but too t 
@ success, Each animal has two tuaks, a both male and harm 
cone ae. Single tueks frequently turn the scales upon ninety 
oy 8; & pair in this case being worth nearly £100 sterling,—s0 
t a herd of elephants is about as valuable as a gold mine. 


For the first time in her history, the Great Eastern has cleared a 
profit for her owners. She was launched on Jan. 31, 1858, her 
rte g about $4,250,009. A few months ago she was sold for 
100,000, and her new owners have recently sold the hull and fit- 
tings as follows: The copper brought $13,450; the brass, $19,900; 
gun metal, $22,400; lead, $20,925; outer iron plates, $62,500; 


inner iron plates, rivets and beams, $61,150; the anchors about 
$1500, This will give the owners a profit of more than $100,000, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing . 
the old as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


How to Stopy Grograpuy. International Education 
Series. By Francis W. Parker. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 400 pp., 74g¢x5. Price, $1.50. 

The work on this subject published by the author and reviewed 
in the JOURNAL of August 30, 88, is now incorporated in this 
series as its tenth volume. The series inclades books upon the his- 
tory of education, criticism in education, systematic theories about 
education, and art or practice in education. The last of these in- 
cludes books on methods of instruction, methods of government, 
methods of organizing schools, constraction of schoolhouses, and 
the supervision of schools. This volume has been selected by the 
editor, Dr. W. T. Harris, as representative of the method of 
teaching one of the five elementary studies of primary importance. 
Dr. Harris has a brief introduction, written in his characteristic 
style, which deserves, as all these introductions do, careful atten- 
tion. He analyzes the five elementary studies, thus: Reading and 
writing are considered one, as they are the articles of intercommuni- 
cation, Through their aid one has access to the trustworthy record 
of the observations and reflections of the wisest and best of men in 
every department of thought and activity. 

Arithmetic opens the window of the soul that looks out into the 
quantitative aspect of nature. Geography furnishes a common 
basis for the special sciences that relate to organic matter, and has 
its highest usefulness in revealing the process by which the differ- 
ences of climate, soil, productions and races of men arise and de- 
velop, and by a counter process of human industry are united 
through the commerce of the world. Its highest lesson is that of 
the triumph of the human mind over the obstacles of nature, and 
even over the limitations of climate and soil. 

Grammar, as the special prodact of reason, is the basis of those 
special studies that reveal the nature of the essential activities of the 
soul ; namely, logic, psychology, philosophy, literature. 

History opens the window of the soul that looks upon deeds of 
the human race. It leads to the practical success of jurisprudence, 
polities, sociology, anthropology, natural economy. 

Dr. Harris thinks geography has suffered more than any other 
branch through the prevalence of bad methods; and that in spite 
of the labors of Ritter, Reclus, and Guyot the teaching of the 
earth-process has not taken the place of mere topography. What 
is wanted is the study of dynamics of geography, —the ever active, 
living forces of the earth that favor or retard its occupation by man. 

In our review of August 30, we spoke in detail of the author’s 
introduction, hence we confine our review to the body of the book. 
The first thirteen pages are given to a study of River Basins, with 
ten illustrations, which is certainly unique. The initial thought is 
the simplest conceivable illustration of a cross section of a river 
basin. The closing pages of this department are devoted to the 
areas of the ten largest river basins of the world and the length of 
the rivers. The two phases of this section that are specially sug- 
gestive are those dealing with the framework of the river basins 
and their storage. ‘The second division, 25 pages, treata of the 
structare of the continents, with eight illustrations. The third de- 
partment, 25 pages, treats of the world as a whole, and the rela- 
tion of its parts. The great value of the work lies in the sugges- 
tions and directions, of 275 pages, the cream of which is between 
pages 85 and 133. 


Tue GOVERNMENT OF THE PrOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph.D. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother. 308 pp., 7}x5. Price; 90 cents, 

There has been more ingenuity displayed in the making of books 
for the teaching of civics than in any one thing with which we are 
familiar. Here is a book, for instance, following in the wake of 
many other recently made books on this subject, which is unlike 
them all in its methods, reaching, however, the same end. It be- 
gins with a study of the Civil Institutions and the four stages of 
society. It treats of Savages, their life, language, superstitions, 
and character; of Herdsmen, their government, laws of property, 
language, and life; of Husbandmen, Manufacturers, developing 
different forms of government,—theocracy, monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy, and republic. It then treats of the Four Groups of 
Rights,—industrial, political, social, and moral. ‘This is followed 
by a history of political rights in England and the history of politi- 
cal rights in colonial America, Thus sixty pages are given toa 
clear-cut description of the growth of government in the world 
prior to the American Constitation, and twenty pages to a study of 
the history of that Constitution. 

This is followed by a study of the making of the nation in a 
thoroughly effective manner; after which the main body of the 
book is devoted to various powers of the people and their represen- 
tatives in making, interpreting and executing laws. 


Tae Screntiric Sprrit OF THE AGE, AND OTHER 
PLEAS AND Discussions. By Frances Power Cobbe, author 
of ‘‘ An Essay on Intuitive Morals,’’ ‘‘ The Hopes of the Human 
Race,”’ ‘‘ The Duties of Women,’’ ete. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
243 pp., 8x54. 

Of these collected essays, produced at different times and for 
various occasions, the first three belong to the class of Pleas, the 
last three to the class of Discussions. This recognized leader in 
reform movements pleads with an earnestness shared by not a few, 
‘‘that the scientific spirit of the age, while it has given us many 
precious things, is, in its present exorbitant development, depriving 
us of things more precious still.’’ She pleads ‘‘ that the education 
of the emotions (to be carried on chiefly through the contagion of 
good and noble sentiments) is an object of paramount importance, 
albeit nearly totally ignored in ordinary systems of education.’’ 
Our educationists will hardly admit that this applies to the situa- 
tion here, however it may be across the water; they made their 
united, if not resounding, plea, and instituted a reform on that 


score long since, Her third plea relates most interestingly and |M 


hopefully to Judaism. In the later essays Miss Cobbe discusses 
the relation of knowledge to happiness; the real, as distinguished 
from the conventional, character of our common processes of 
thought; and, finally the respective claims of town and country 
life to be esteemed most healthy and felicitous for body and mind. 
As a volume these able essays will have a wide circulation, as they 


deserve 


Hyatrentc SpPecIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE Usk oF ALCoHoLIC DRINKS AND Nakrcorics. By 
J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co 
401 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.00. 3 
Steele's first published in 1872, revised and greatly 

improved in ’84, is now revised for the third time. and presen 

with every conceivable attraction of illustration, literary art, and 
typographical skill. Professor Steelc did no better work in his 

‘fetime than was put into this yolurae, He wrote it when he was 


i 
‘ 


intellectually at his best; he wrote it with the enthusiasm of con- 

scientious conviction, so that his intellect and heart combined in 

giving the schools a scientific book with moral fervor. He had the 

a art of writing as a medical scholar without writing for medical 
udents. 


mon diseases, accidents, etc., with the simplest mode of treatment. 
Practical questions abound. The work is peculiarly devout, the 


Notes are abundant and largely in themselves selected readings. 
Tue AvursorsHip or THE FourtH GosPEL AND OTHER 
CrITICAL Essays, Selected from the published papers of 
the late Ezra Abbot. Boston; Geo. H. Ellis. 500 pp., 9x6. 


ing service in the libraries of Harvard College and the Boston 


Academy of Arts and Sciences, university lecturer on the textual 


easily accessible, yet which embody results of the highest value to/e 
students of the New Testament. 


April, 1889.) New York: The Century Co. 960 pp., 10x6}. 
The most valuable volume of The Century is that which closed 
with April ’89, containing as it does George Kennan’s ‘ Siberia 
and the Exile System,’’ ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln: a History,’’ by J. G. | ° 


city of London, and other cities and countries. It has unquestion- 


Miller, James Whitcomb Riley, Helen Gray Cone, Christopher P. 
Cranch, T. W. Higginson, George Parsons Lathrop and fifty other 
popular versifiers. ‘‘Open Letters’ are a choice feature of the 
volume. The Topics of the Times furnish an invaluable résumé |} 
of current cvents. 


criticism of this magazine. h 


By W. H. Sad-|P 


SADLER’s COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
pp-, 8x6. Price, $1.50. For examination, 75 cents. 


grades eliminate higher arithmetical work. hen the elementary 


compendium of all classes of work, all kinds of examples, and 
closely packed with examples. ‘There are many things to be found 


ent countries. The facts and suggestions regarding banks and 


are so complete as to be invaluable. 


Riverside Literature Series (No. 41), The Tent on the Beach, by 


when such as this costs the buyer fifteen cents only. 


genre des noms Francais, a l’usage de toute les Classes d’ Etudiants. 


French names, for the use of classes and all students, designed to 
aid them in one of the chief difficulties encountered by foreigners 


pears perspicuous and easy. 
ing about six hundred, are arranged in alphabetical order, the mas- 
culine and feminine separately. The little book can be recom- 
mended, both to beginners and to more advanced students. 


with Parallelisms in the Life of 
Christ, a Carol for Children’s Day, is issued by the Congregational 


M. C. Hazard, editor, and John W. Tafts, musical editor. Only 
hymns of the best class are used, many of which have been written 
expressly for these services. The music is original and at once 
scholarly and popular; within the compass of young voices, and of 
a quality to appeal to children’s tastes. Important suggestions 
concerning preparations for the service are given; there is also a 
specially designed cover, attractive with spring bloom. This con- 
stitutes No. XI. of the Pilgrim Series, published quarterly at 20c, 
a year; single copy, 5c. ; 100 copies, $4.00, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Studies in Civies; by J. T. 


dependence; by John Fiske; price, 75 cents —— The Tent on 
J.G, Whittier; price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
0. 


Mifflin. & © 
by William M. Giffin. New York: Teachers’ Pub. C 


& Co 


dard’s New Intellectual Arithmeti 
4 35 cents. — The Great English Writers; by T. J. Backers and 


Frelen D. Brown; price, $1.25. New York: Sheldon & Company. 


D. Lothrop Co. 


Lincoln Clapp. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co 


ith; 
.B. A.; price, $1.25—— The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith; 
of Procedure in Deliberative Bo ies b 

eorge G. Crocker; price, 75 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s So 


Boston: Charles H. Kilborn 


New York: Worthington 


Athenwum, he became assistant librarian of Harvard and Bussey |°f Mr. Tash’s services in the Association. 
professor of New Testament criticism and interpretation in its| mittee was appointed to prepare memorial resolutions: G. I’. 
divinity school. From 1853 he was recording secretary of the| Fletcher, Northampton; B. F. 
American Oriental Society; he was likewise a member of the | Springfield. 


ably the most complete and entertaining account of the Inaugura-|Schoo! attendance, school ac 
tion of Washington that will ever be put in type, with illustrations, | the enforcement of the laws in regard to schools, are all within 
The poetry, the best of the day, is from Edith M. Thomas, Joaquin | the realm of duties of the superintendents. 


We hope to see the day when the schools of higher grades shall | mittees. 


have the advantage of the literary art, history, biography, and | time in special 
=e weekly teachers’ meeting is the great opportunity for him to guide 


. .|demand of the times was for well-trained teachers, 
The Story of Vermont; by John L Heaton ; price, $1 50. ston: an ial adaptation for the special grades in the schools. Out 


— 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The forty-fourth semi-annual meeting of the New England 


Association of School Superintendents was held at the hall of the 
It treats of anatomy and physiology, with such tact that to the/School Committee, Boston, on Friday, May 24, opening at 9.45 
description of each organ is appended an account of its most com- a.m., with the president, Hon. J. W. Patterson, superintendent of 
public instruction of New Hampshire, in the chair. Devotional 
author a ina — eS oe form, and |exercises were conducted by Rev. Edward A. Horton, of Boston, 
pointing out His inimitable workmanship. 1: are given to i i 


The president announced the following Committee on Nomina- 


tions: C. H. Morss, of Portsmouth, N. H.; S. T. Dutton, New 
Haven, Ct.; H. T. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 


Supt. G. T. Fletcher, of Northampton, read a brief paper eulo- 


Ezra Abbot (1819-1884) was a native of Maine, and graduated at | sizing the late Superintendent Thomas Tash, of Portland, Me., 
Bowdoin College. After some time spent in teaching and render- and remarks were also made by Sesretary Bates, giving the record 


The following com- 


Tweed, Boston; A. P. Stone, 
The first paper was by Hon. John W. Dickinson, secretary of 


criticism of the New Testament, member of the Society of Biblical |the Massachusetts Board of Education, on ‘‘ The Province of Pab- 
Literature and Exegesis, and of the Harvard Biblical Club; and|lie School Superintendence.”’ He outlined the legal status of the 
was chosen a member of the New Testament Company for the|school superintendents and school committees and their powers and 
revision of our English Bible. A record so rare would seem the/duties in Massachusetts. The superintendents are the special 
best possible introduction to public attention of these collected | agents of the school committees of the state, and should be men or 
essays, several of which originally appeared in publications not| women of wisdom, experience, and skill as experts in methods of 


ducation, They have no power except what is delegated to them 


under the Jaw of the state by the school committees. They should 
—_— be the advisers and constant helpers of the teachers. They should 
Tue Century ILitustratep MaGazine. (Nov. 1888 to] prepare the courses of study and conduct examinations as the com- 
mittees require, Special courses of study should always follow the 
regular course and never precede it. The right way of investi- 
gating all forms of knowledge should be the great practical work 


f the teacher. The superintendent should be wise and avoid 


Nicolay and John Hay, and matcbless illustrated articles on the | Prominence in the selection and introduction of school textbooks, 
and superintend and direct their general use by teachers and pupils. 


dations and appliances, and. 


T. M. Balliet, superintendent of the schools of Springfield, opened 


the discussion. He opposed demanding of the superintendent work 
that required no special skill todo. Every superintendent should 


ave a clerk to attend to the distribution of supplies, ete. He should 


not be compelled to act as secretary of the school board or of com- 


he superintendent should spend three fourths of his 
agogical study and work with his teachers. The 


is teachers to right thinking, and to correctly apply pedagogical 
rinciples. The course of study ought to be so constructed as to 


; : é force the teacher to study the children and adapt his work to meet 
ler and W. R. Will. Baltimore, Md.: W. H. Sadler. 404 their wants. This will convert every teacher into a student of 
J pedagogy. Demand good reasons for the methods teachers use and 
A commercial arithmetic is needed in proportion as the lower hold them responsible for results. The superintendent must main- 
Rag in scholarly habits of study and thinking. He should not tire 
schools confine their attention to accuracy and rapidity in simple tain 80 y. 4 Peg & 

himself out with duties of minor importance. At least one day of 
processes there is a demand for an arithmetical encyclopedia, a each week should be given to preparation f or the teachers’ meetings. 
each a book is that before us. Here are 400 pages of unusaal size Reading, thinking, and study in special lines is the prime duty of 

A P the superintendent. 


James MacAlister, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, was 


in this book by way of international business methods and terms : : 
for which we should not know where else to look; for instance, a He board 
table of value in U. S. currency of the unit of currency in 37 differ- | Combine 
tendent the executive work. In Pig cities no clerical work can 
; ° , be done by the superintendent. e thought the question of text- 
banking, stocks and bonds, custom-house and insurance business books a safe one for the superintendents to let dum. He doubted 
whether in large cities it was wise for the superintendent to have 
| the selection of the teachers. There are 2,500 teachers employed 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, have published in their]in Philadelphia, and 300 new teachers are selected each year, and 
no superintendent could, alone, attend to this work. Then again 
Jobn Greenleaf Whittier. Some interesting pages of introduction, | committees claim this as a part of their perquisites in the distribu- 
head-notes and foot-notes, and a portrait of the poet finish the|tion of their legitimate patronage. 


choice work to completeness. It is a remarkable day for literature | point out the incompetent teachers to the committee and insist 
upon their displacement. This is all that I think it is wise for the 


e ‘ pos superintendent to do in the matter of appointing teachers. As to 
From Carl Schoenhof, Boston, is received 7'raité sur le|the course of study the superintendent should be supreme and be 
held responsible for the results. He also should make the syllabus 
Par Louis Guerin, Bachelier-?s-letters,—a treatise on the gender of | for each branch of study as a guide to the teachers, This plan cuts 
the teacher off from the slavish use of textbooks. The maximum 
and minimum of work to be done can, by this method, be made 
who would acquire the language. The system of M. Guerin ap-| plain to the teacher. The most effective way to get the work of 
All the French terminations, number- | the teachers satisfactorily done is to place them on the highest plane 
of duty and codperation and this brings the best elements to 
the support of the superintendent. We must keep the teachers, 
minds ‘‘on fire,’’ and stimulate them to open their minds to all 
that is new and 


The superintendent should 


Remarks on the subjects introduced by Dr. Dickiason’s paper, 
were made by G. F. Lawton, of Lowell, and C, E. Meleney, of 


Sunday School and Pablishing Society of Boston and Chicago, with | Somerville. 


After a brief intermission the second topic was taken up, and an 


address was made by Gilman C. Fisher, superintendent of school 


Weymouth, Mass., on the topic, ‘‘ Preparation for Teaching.’’ He 


discussed the relative merits of certain classes of educational insti- 
tutions, viewed especially with regard to the provisions made by 
them to meet the wants of the prospective teacher. Shall the 
teacher prepare at the college or at the normal school, or at both ? 
The college is more general and broader in its scope, and the nor- 
mal school does more to shape the character of the instruction in 
the common schools, and is therefore more directly connected with 
the elementary schools of the state. The final adjustment comes 
from forces operating from below. The great mission of the nor- 
mal school is to illustrate the best pedagogical principles and 
: : , velops all the elements essenti or the training of the citizens o 
James 8. Stone, D.D.; price, future in the republic. The normal schools must make the 

Stu i McCleary; price, $1.10. St. Paul: D, D.|lower grades so good that the colleges and universities will score 
errill. their mightiest success by adapting their systems of culture to the 
George Washington; by Horace E. Scudder; price, 75 cents.——The | 1 ads of towns, cities, and commonwealths. The normal schools 
have been guided by noble men, and in the East are all doing real 
professional work,—not, of course, without defects, but with high 
100 Questions with Answers, Wise, Witty, and ; arranged | sims and purposes. The ” side of work 

Fa . 4 . of the most importance, and it is just here that the good work o 
42 cents. “Now York: & O the training schools,—one of which should be established in every 
la ‘ tic; by John F. Stoddard ;|superintendent’s district in the country,—will be most effective. 


Geo. A. Walton, of the State Board of Education, said that the 
There was 


Thirty Six Observation Lessons on Common Minerals; by Henry/of thirty-one teachers he had seen teaching within the last two 
r Prichard I, (1189-92) ;, selected and arranged by T. A. weeks, only nine of them had had special professional training, 
The Crusade o ’ and these few were those that he could recommend confidently for 

y |success, under fair conditions, for the grade in which they were 
n8./teaching. Experience sometimes is reliable as a test, but - also 
. . sometimes confirms bad methods and habite of teaching, There 
Poems and Ballads; by Algenon Charles Bwinburne Price, $1.5) chould be normal school training, 9 study of the principles of work, 
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This demands two years of time beyond the academical prepara- 
tion. After the two years of psychological and pedagogical study 
there should be at least six months of actual practice in our normal 
schools. The average term of service is about five years in Massa- 
chusetts, and there is a demand for about two thousand teachers 
each year, and the normal schools can only suppl from five hun- 
dred to six havdred of these trained teachers. This leaves from 
fourteen hundred to fifteen hundred to be provided for by “ raw 
recruits.’’ The ungraded schools need most of all the aid of the 
city and town training schools. Those teachers that are trained in 
these special grades do the work well, yet it must be said that this 
training is not quite broad enough for the real professional service 
of all grades. ‘The town superintendency is the key to the problem 
of progress in the preparation of the teachers for profitable work, 
and we hope that soon supervision will be adopted in all of our 
towns. 

Supt. I. F. Hall, of Leominster, stated that he had put this 
question to experienced and practical teachers with whom he bad 
come in contact,—What do you consider the best preparation for 
success in teaching ? The answers are unanimous on one point,— 
‘There must be a good general education; this is the first of all 
essentials.”” What special training is needed ? The same teach- 
ers differ in opinion in regard to this question. Some say, “ Only 
experience is the safe preparation.’ But those who have had 
professional training all agree that professional enthusiasm is born 
of a study of the principles of teaching. It should be a delight 
to teach, and only those who feel this should teach, 

S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, continued the discussion, and 
strongly favored the establishment of training schools in our larger 
towns and cities. This will alone meet the urgent demands for 
skilled teachers. It is needed in all graded and especially in the 
ungraded echools of the country. 

Superintendent Fletcher, from the committee on the death of 
Superintendent Tash, of Portland, reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted by a rising vote : 

Resolved, That in the death of Superintendent Thomas Tash, of 
Portland, Me., this Association has lost amember whose many years 
of successful service as teacher and superintendent gave to his words 
and influence great value. 

Resolved, That the cause of education in general has lost a wise and 
earnest supporter. 

Resolved, That the public has lost the active service but not the un- 
oe eee of an intelligent citizen and a noble Christian gen- 

eman. 

The following officers were chosen: President, W. C. Bates, 
Capton; Secretary, 1. F. Hall, Leominster; Executive Committee, 
H. S. Tarbell, Providence, R. I. ; M.S. Crosby, Waterbury, Ct. ; 
G. H. Danforth, Walpole, Mass. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass . June 18. 
Amity College, College Springs, Iowa, June 13. 
Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio, June 13. 
Bradford Academy, Mass., June 12. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., Jane 13. 
Columbia College, New York City, June 12 and 13, 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass., June 24. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, June 13. 
Emporia Normal School, Kansas, June 13. 
Fryeburg Academy, Maine, June 11. 
German-English College, Galena, IIl., June 13, 
Hedding College, Abingdon, II)., June 6. 
Kansas Normal College, Fort Scott, June 7. 
Knox Seminary, Galesburg, Ul., Jane 13. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., June 27. 
Lake Forest Academy, Lilinois, June 21. 
Lineoln University, Lilinois, June 13. 
Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, June 3. 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., June 12. 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Me., June 13. 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., Art Dept., Jane 11, 
River Falls Normal School, Wisconsin, June 13. 
Rio Grande College, Ohio, June 13. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., June 12. 
Rutgers Female College, New York, N. Y., June 13. 
Smith Academy, St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 
Southern I'linois Normal University, Carbondale, June 14. 
St. Louis Normal School, Missouri, June 14. 
Univ. of No. Carolina, Chapel Hill, June 5, centennial reunion. 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, June 13 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo., Manual Train. Dept., June 12. 


ART AND INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS. 


No better evidence of the increasing interest in drawing could 
be required than was furnished by the large attendance at the 
spring meeting of the Connecticut Valley Art and Industrial 
‘Teachers’ Association, held in the Hartford High School, Satur- 
day afternoon, May 18. 


Following an address upon the “ Relation of the Kindergarten to 
the Pablic School,’’ by Miss C. W. Mingins, New Britain, Miss 
Sara P. Smith, a well-known drawing teacher of Hartford, spoke 
entertainingly of ‘* Drawing, — Past, Present, and Future.’’ Supt. 
=) oe Balliet, of Springtield, then considered ‘‘ The Whole of 
which Drawing is Part,’’ denominating drawing the language of 
the eye, the expression of thought, while manual training is the 
pn ara of the muscular sense. According to this logical thinker, 
correct drawing is correct seeing, and pupil 
simply because they do not see oa. ee oe 

The connection between drawing and manual training formed 
the theme of an interesting paper by Mr. Milton Bradley, of the 
well known Springfield firm, the pioneer drawing teacher of the 
Association, w o related the varied fortunes of his thirty years of 
experience in the cause of art with a simple directness which 
afforded both interest and pleasure. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Supt. S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, considered drawing 
and manual training as inseparably united, as belonging to every 
grade. Drawing is the Janguage of manual training, the universal 
language; and free-hand drawing is the true industrial drawing. 
Mr. C. H. Ames, of Boston, added a few thoughts upon the same 


School, 
ade in association with Mr. Bradley an iss L. E. Fay, 
of SpringBeld, with the aim of establishing some definite 
in color. The experiments with discs of colored cardboa ‘* y 
which Mr. Orr accentuated his address, were both novel and iu- 
f this association are : President, S. P. 
ittee, Miss L. E. Fay, Springfield; 
ee gone gh D. Smith, Hartford ; Prof. E. K. Christ, 
New Britain, and Geo. B. Kilbon, Springfield. The Association 
has already held two meetings at Hartford and one at nape | 
and includes the majority of drawing teachers in Connecticut an 
Southern Massachusetts. Evia A. FANNING. 


science in the Springfield High 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 


The University of Alabama, for colored youth, finally has a local 
name and habitation. It was established by act of the legislature 
in 1886-7 as a state ‘‘ university,’’—an appropriation was made for 
its support, but soon thereafter the supreme court set the act aside 
as unconstitutional. p 

At the last session of the legislature another bill was passed to 
establish a state ‘‘ normal,’’ leaving out the objectionable features of 
the first one. This was immediately signed by the governor, who 
also appointed a board of trustees to put the school in operation. 

The board is composed of the following: Governor Seay, State 
Superintendent Palmer, J. H. Phillips, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham ; Law, Union Springs; J. M. Davidson, 
Brewton; Capt. W. B. Jones, Montgomery; H. D. S. Mallory, 
Selma; Rev. J. M. P. Otts, Greensboro,—all representative and 
iafluential men. 

At a meeting of the board, held at Montgomery, May 8, Rev. J. 
M. P. Otts, a South Carolinan by birth and an Alabamian by adop- 
tion and education, was made chairman. Montgomery was desig- 
nated as the location for the institution. 

Prof. Wm. B. Patterson was appointed principal, supported by 
the following list of teachers: E. A. Miles, Curtis Garrett, M. J. 
Moore, J. W. Beverly, Myre Prince, Hattie Stratton, Nora Olin, 
Lucy Simington, Nora Jenkins. 

The appropriations made to this school by the legislature are 
$15,000, by private contributions $8 000; total, $23,000 For an- 
nual support, by legislature $7,500, by Slater fund $2,000, by Pea- 
body Fund, expected, $1,000; total, $10,500. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Union County Teachers’ Association held its fifty-eighth reg- 
ular meeting at Elizabeth, on Saturday, May 18 An interesting 
paper was read by Principal F. H. Hanson, of Newark, in which 
were stated the causes of and remedies for the deterioration of the 
English language io correctness, force, and terseness. It was 
an able protest against popular evils which are weakening the 
power of the English language. The use of slang, the indiscrim- 
inate reading by pupils of our schools, the decline of interest in high 
grade literature, an excess of written spelling, giving but little 
chance for careful phonetic drills; a laxity among teachers in not 
requiring thorough grammatical work from pupils at all times, 
were some reasons assigned. A strong plea was made that public 
libraries assist the schools in educating the people to higher ideas 
concerning literature. ‘‘ Promotions’’ was the subject of a dis- 
cussion that followed. The old percentage marking system was 
stoutly defended. It is expected that a uniform system of mark- 
ing will be put in operation among the schools of the county at the 
beginning of next year. The following officers were elected : Pres- 
ident—Ernest A. Chapman. Vice-President—Miss Julia E. Bulk- 
ley. Secretary—Edwin Francis. Corresponding Secretary—R. 
Howell Tice. Treasurer—B. Holmes. 

U. W. Cutts, Bowdoin, 68, Superintendent of Orange, has just 
been reélected for the sixth time. 

Superintendent Poland, Jersey City, has just isaued his first an- 
nual report. It is a creditable document. Three points of special 
progress for the year are noted: The reorganization of the train- 
ing school, the establishment and extension of evening schools, and 
the appointment of a superintendent of industrial drawing and 
manual training. 

C. J. Majory, principal of the high school at Tom’s River, has 
resigned, to take effect at the close of the year in June. 

he Essex County Teachers held their quarterly convention in 
ef examinations for pr_ motion 
was discussed, an rinci avy gave a stereopticon | 
Colorado and the 4 

Miss Emma L. Ballou, a Jersey City teacher, has in preparation 
a@ work on manners and morals. 

Principal C. S. Haskell, Bates ’78, of Jersey City, has been 
appointed by the mayor one of the trustees of the new city library. 
C. J. of the N. E. A. for New Jersey 

as issued a circular to the teachers of the state, and it i i 
that Nashville will have a large Jersey delegation in a 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


The sixth annual session of the North Carolina Teachers’ 

will convene in the Teachers’ Assembly Building, at Morand Cine 
on Tuesday, June 18, and close on Monday, July 1. All traing in 
the state will provide special cars on Jane 18. The regular exer- 
cises of the session will begin at 10.30 o’clock a. m , on June 19 
The expense has been reduced to a minimum. Estimate your 
railroad ticket at one and a half cents per mile each way. ‘The 
assembly ticket ’’ is good for four weeks, and allows stopping over 
anywhere on returning. The Atlantic Hotel charges the teachers 
only $1 per day for board, and as good accommodations and fare 
are furnished as can be obtained at any summer resort in America. 
The average total expense of travel and board for the entire session 
wd bene Ary weeks need not exceed $20, and even this 
= provides for a reasonable amoant of sailing, fishing, and 
All the daily sessions will be held in the buildi ich 
exclusive property of the Assembly, and is 
structures of the kind in the country, excellent in finish commedl 
ous and comfortable in all its appointments, The building is 42x 


100 feet, two stories 


rarely a prominent symptom, and is often i 

wanting. 
ment also applies to tenderness on pressure over kidneys.” It is 
not safe, therefore, to argue that you have not kidney disease be- 


boards, maps, charts. globes, and all other requisites for thorough 
educational work. There are well arranged avd convenient special 
rooms for the officers, committees, and visiting editors. The library 
and reading and exhibit rooms are commodious and conveniently 
fitted up. The whole building is supplied with gas and water. [t 
ig beautifully situated by the Sound, This elegant structure is an 
honor to the state, the pride of the profession, and an ornament to 
the ‘* Sommer Educational Capital by the Sea. 

A most excellent program has been prepared, broken here and 
there by free excursions upon land and water. Among the notice- 
able features of the program there is a day set apart for the training 
school, another called ** Classical Day,’’ State Day,”’ Historical 
and Reading Day,” and ‘‘ Natural Science Day.’’ There is a 
Modern Language Association thoroughly organized and a wide- 
awake County Superintendents’ Association. In the forenoon of 
Sunday the teachers will hear a sermon by Rey. J. W. Carter, D.D., 
and in the afternoon attend a Bible class. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The commencement exercises of the California State Normal 
School will take place June 27. Governor Beaver will be present 
and make an address. In the evening Robert J. Burdette wil] 
lecture. The annual contest of the literary societies, always an 
event of great interest at this school, will be held June 26. The 
school year has been unusually prosperous. The total enrollment 
of students will be nearly 700. 

Col. F. W. Parker recently spent a week at the school lecturing 
on pedagogics, and Dr. Edward Brooks a week lecturing on psy- 
chology and the teaching of arithmetic. Dr. Z. X. Snyder will 
devote a week, commencing June 3, to instruction in methods, and 
De. H. R. Palmer will begin at the same date a ten days’ course 
in vocal music. 

The trustees have granted Principal Theo. B. Noss and his wife 
(who has charge of the training department) a six months’ leave of 
absence for travel in Europe. They will sail on the ‘City of 
Paris,”’ July 10, and will devote most of their time while abroad to 
the study of educational work in Germany. 

TEXAS, 
State Editor, C. T. ALEXANDER, Cursicana, 


Prof. W. G. Randall, now associate professor of mathematics in 
the University of South Carolina, and an A.B. from the University 
of North Carolina, bas been elected president of the MeKinney Colle- 
giate Institute, vice the present incumbent, Chas. T. Alexander, who 
has resigned to go to Corsicana as superintendent of the city schools 
there. 

Frank M. Johnson, principal of the Dallas High School, has re- 
signed, and will go to Germany for two years to study philology. 
Mr. Johnson spent two years in Europe before going to Dallas. 

Prof. W. M. Colman, of the chair of science in the State Normal 
School, at Huntsville, bas resigned. 

McKinney has issued bonds for a twenty thousand dollar city 
school building. 

Abilene is to erect a ten thousand dollar city school building. 

Weatherford has secured the female college of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church by giving a bonus of twenty thousand dollars. 

The uniform textbook bill was defeated in the last legislature. 
A hard struggle was made, but the question is very probably set- 
tled for a long time. 

The last legislature showed a hostile attitude toward the estab- 
lishment of more state normal schools, 


TENNESSEE, 
State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga, 

It may be remembered by the readers of the JOURNAL that the 
school finances of Memphis were in poor condition, about January, 
IS87, and that, as a consequence, teachers were compelled to go 
without their pay for several months. We have it from the Mem- 
phis Appeal of May 15 that matters have taken a turn for the 
better, and that the debt at the close of the present school year will 
be too trifling for mention. Daring the coming summer and fall 
it is expected that four new buildings will be erected. The com- 
mencement exercises will be held on the night of June 3, at the 
Opera House 
_ At Nashville everything possible is being done to make the meet- 
ing there in July, of the N. E. A., a success, The commencement 
of the Nathville schools will occur as follows: White schools, June 
5, with commencement exercises at the Vendome. Colored, June 
4, with commencement at the Grand Opera House. 

The closing exercises of the Knoxville public schools will occur 
June 6, with eighteen in the graduating class,—fifteen boys and 
three girls. Kuoxville reports a prosperous year in school work, 
and she will send a large delegation to Nashville. 

The public schools of Chattanooga closed May 24, with com- 

mencement exercises at the New Opera House. On May 14 Mrs. 
M. R. S. H. Moore, for sixteen years a teacher in the public schools 
of the city, passed away after a severe illness of only three days. 
The schools were adjourned for the afternoon of the funeral, and 
her class attended in a body. 
_ All is not harmonious at the Georgia University, Atlanta, and it 
is claimed that a number of the professors there have been long 
known as incompetent. It is stated in the complaint that at least 
four of the faculty should be removed, 


Dr. R. A. GuNN, M. D., Dean and Professor of Su of the 
United States Medical College, Editor of the ‘* Medical Tribune,” 
author of Gunn's New Improved Hand-book of Hygiene and 
Domestic Medicine,” says: ‘* Belonging as I do to a branch of the 
profession which believes that no School of Medicine knows all the 
truth regarding disease, and being independent enough to use any 
fuante that. will help my patients without reference to the source 
rom which it comes, I am willing to acknowledge and commend 
thus frankly the value of Warner’s Safe Cure.’? 


AUSTIN FLINT, M. D., late inci 

' FLINT, M. D., professor of the principles of prac- 

cat medicine and of clinical medicine in the ~_ Hospita 
edical College, says of Bright’s Disease: ‘‘ Pain in the loins is 

This state- 


subject, at the conclusion of which Mr. Wm. Orr, teacher of ' seat twelve with blank. ae Warner's ‘Sele 
appear, 


REVIEWS FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS ‘Sta 


Sheldon’s Studies in Greek and Roman Hi . are now in pro, is d Stu- 
college, and for students who have used an ordinary Sel ned Sn $1.00. For students pre ring for Strang’s Ex Fy dents should ne gress Teachers an 
sh to make a spirited and ercises in Engli u ave the followin 

e SAAC B. BURGESS (now of Boston Latin School) late Classic 1 |M and helpful re- Accidence, and Styl Uglish exactly meets the H d & 
use it in fitting boys for Harvard.” Shumway’s Day in! nel — | of Boston, Cambridge: and correction. Adopted for Harvard propanstics the High 
‘ortie ousand, Price, 75 cents. Should be boo ent Rome.” Engl » Newton, and on by 
Morace, Tacitus, or Roman History, Pace, “prof rd Latin Colt ent of Cicero, cents, a Composition, ‘For diigh cen 


ent book for ar : 
1 arousing an interest in Ancient Rome. It is especially adapted to students in fitting pb view book. Cloth, 75 cents, By 300 teachers. Little theory and much practice. An excellent re- 


D. Oo. HEATH Co., Publishers, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


VERMONT, 


A teachers’ meeting was held in Richmond, 
Saturday, May 25. The program consisted of the 
following topics and speakers: The Lawyer on 
the Schoolroom, S. H. Davis; Conducting Recita- 
tions, C. E. Woodward, Jr.; Arithmetic, Miss 
Mary Jacobs: Writing and Drawing, Miss Ella 
Hall; Grammar, Miss Flora Scagel; The Word 
Method, Miss Mabel Lozelle. 

Prof. John Dewey, a graduate of the University 
of Vermont in the class of ’79, has been elected 
to the chair of philosophy in the University of 
Michigan, to succeed the late Professor Morris. 

The trustees of Morrisville Academy have se- 
cured the services of M. R. Beebe, of the senior 
class of the U. V. M., as principal, to succeed 
M. S. Stone, who becomes supervisor of Orleans 
County. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


—The Berkshire Teachers’ Association will hold 
its twenty-third annual session in the chapel of the 
M. E. Church, Pittsfield, Mass., May 31. 
following is the program : 

Morning Session, 

Class Exercise—‘‘ Methods of Teaching Fractions,’’ 
conducted by Miss Nellie Gleason, of North Adams. 

* Definitions,” — Paper by Supt. Ear) Ingalls, of 
Cheshire, followed by Principal P. E. Little, of 


Marking for Promoti Pa 
** Marking for Promotion,” — r by C. W. French, 
Esq., of Pittsfield. 

‘Educational Value of School Supervision,’ — 
Paper by Mr. G. T. Fletcher, agent State Board of 
Education. 

Afternoon Session. 

“ Physiology in the Public School,” — Paper b 
Supt. D. Miner, of No. Adams. 
‘* Something Practical,”—paper by Principal E. E. 

“Spelling’—A symposium of short papers b 
Messrs. GW. Gardner, of Pittsfield, W.T. Carter, 2 
Adams, L. M. Prindle, of Housatonic, and H. M. 
Adams, of Canaan, Conn. 

Question Box, in charge of Mr. H. H. Ballard, of 
Pittsfield. 

“The Paternal in Government and in Education,” 
—Paper by Supt. A. P. Marble, of Worcester. 

Members of the Berkshire High School Teachers’ 
Association are requested to meet at the chapel of 
the M. E. Church in Pittsfield, on Saturday, June 1, 
at 9 o’clock a m., to discuss and take action upon the 

roposed consolidation of the Berkshire and Western 

assachusetts High School Associations, It is desir- 
—— there should be as full an attendance as 
possible. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Closing exercises of the Central District schools, 
Norwich, June 28. 

Of the Mystic Valley Institute, Mystic, June 14. 

Miss W. Bertha Hintz, of the Boston Normal 
School, will be instructor of drawing at the Con- 
necticut summer school for teachers at Niantic, 
July 2 to 16. 

The bill giving towns the management of schools 
was defeated in the legislature. The same body 
voted $25,000 for improvement of the normal 
school at New Britain. 

H. E. Bourne, of the Congregationalist, Boston, 
will have charge of the new department of history 
in the Norwich Free Academy after September. 

Miss Sara J. Smith, for many years teacher of 
drawing in the public schools of Hartford, has re- 
signed to assume principalship of Lakeview Hall, 
Litchfield County. 

Miss A. B. Hyde, teacher of drawing in the 


j 


L. Bishop, of the Central District schools, Nor- 
wich, to instruct a teachers’ class of thirty every 
Saturday afternoon. 

The project of establishing a training de 
partment in connection with the Norwich Free 
Academy is still in abeyance, pending the action 
of the state legislature in fixing the site of the new 
normal school which is to be established in Eastern 
Connecticut, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 22 to May 28, inclusive.) 


— Lively evictions on the Olphert estate. 

— Seventieth birthday of Queen Victoria. 

— British steamer sunk in the Suez Canal, 

— Minister Lincoln presented to the Queen. 

— Dr. Mackenzie is to sue the London Times. 

— The Sioux want $11,000,000 for their lands. 

— Forty-five lives lost by the floods in Bohemia, 

— Authorities enforcing Sunday law in Indian- 
a 


— Connecticut adopts the Australian ballot 
system. 
— Prohibition defeated in the Illinois Legis- 


lature. 

— Julia Ward Howe celebrates her seventieth 
birthday. 

— Serious illness of Rose Terry Cooke, the 
authoress. 

— Emperor William invites King Humbert to 
the opera. 

— Eight lives lost in a steamer collision on the 
St. Lawrence. 

— The Czar making preparations for a prolonged 
visit to Poland. 

— Hartford theological seminary to open its 
doors to women. 

— Death of Laura Bridgman, the famous deaf 
and blind mute. 

— The Pope objects to any monument in honor 
of Giordano Bruno. 

— The] Shah of Persia welcomed at Moscow 
with military honors. 

— Illinois troops despatched to Braidwood to 
suppress riotous miners. 

— The missing Dr. P. H. Cronin, of Chicago, 
found murdered in a sewer. 

— Henry W. Sage gives Cornell an endowment 
of $300,000 for her library. 

— The Puritan will not be entered in the races 
for the America’s cup this year. 

— King Humbert and the Crown Prince of Italy 
given a cordial reception at Berlin. 

— Forty people injured in an accident on the 
St. Louis and San F Railway. 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his persona! recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 
the Union. 


TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. 


WARREN COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS. 


CENTS NET. 
In use in 122 cities and towns of Massachusetts. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


H. N. WHEELER’S SECOND LESSONS. 
60 CENTS NET. 
Adopted on May 7, 1889, by the School Committee of Worcester, Mass., 
by a vote of 20 to O for use in grades above the fourth. 
CoLBURN’S First LESSONS is already used exclusively in the four lower grades of the Wor- 
cester Schools, and for mental work in the higher grades. 
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| New Haven schools, has been engaged by Supt. N. 


— The remains of the inventor, Ericsson, to be 
taken to Sweden on the cruiser Chicago. 

— The pioneer expedition for the construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal sails from New York. 

— Three American lady tourists brutally jailed 
by French police without any reasonable cause. 

— The Russian government has an agent in this 
country investigating methods of irrigating arid 


— A New Yorker establishes a fund to pay for 
the college education of twelve poor boys in the 
public schools. 

— The sailors arrived from Samoa complain 
bitterly of their wretched accommodations on 
board the Rockton. 

— The farmers and Knights of Labor have 
joined forces in Alabama for the purpose of cap- 
turing the legislature. 

— The Presbyterian Assembly at New York 
after a long debate adopts resolutions indorsing ‘he 
probibitory movement. 

— About a dozen members of he St. Louis Board 
of Trade suspended for blowing toy whistles; 
organization of a new exchange threatened. 

— It is feared that Hayti may complicate our 
foreign relations. It is reported that a commission 
ll a sent out to investigate affairs on the 


Is LIFE worth li , if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 


THE 


TEXAS SUMMER NORMAL, 


Galveston, Texas. 


Incorporated Mch. 11, 1889. | Dr. J. BALDWIN, 
Capital Stock, $100,000. Principal. 


First Annual Session begins July ist, and lasts 
four weeks, 
Schools conducted by the best talent of the State 
and 
Normal Park, the copecty of the Normal, contains 
200 acres ofjground, adjoins the city, and fronts di- 
rectly on the Gulf, as 
Full prospectus on a sation. 
SELLERS, Pres’t. 
HUGH R. CONYNGTON, Sec’y. 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 

Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 

with Superintendents or higher grade 

teachers who can devote a little time daring each 

week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given ip the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer Fe A of 1889: 


BOTANY, OLD NORSR, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GROLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 

For information apply to SECRETARY OF HaR- 

VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 
OF — 


LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 
PHYSICAL TRALNING. 


13th Session at Amherst College, July 8--Aug. 9. 


Circular and Programme free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 


OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Oswego State Normal School. 


Second Session opens July 9, 1889. Branches taught: 
French,German, Spanish, Italian, English Literature, 
Ancient and Modern Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew 
Volaptik, American History. etc. Dept. of Physical 
Culture. Principals; Adolphe Cohn, Assistant Prof.of 
French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass ; and 
Frederick Lutz, Prof. of Modern Languages, Albion 
College, Albion, Mich. For full programmes address 
either the Principals or Mr. W. G. RAPPLEYE, 
2t Oswego, N. Y 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few montis, since they 
came into our possession. But seven Manuals have 
been published ; they are : 

1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

= Easy Problems for Young Thinkers, 

6 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic, 
- 100 Lessons in Composition. 
7. Manual of Khymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 
. § Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICK : {Giethe 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 


Agents Wanted, 
Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FACULTY: Rey. E.C. Ansort, Prof. H. P. Town- 
SEND, Miss LILIE HOLINGSHEAD, Prof. FRANKLIN 
McLEAy. 

Mr. Murdoch’s celebrated system thorough! 
Readings by Mr. Murdoch from Shakespeare, the B 


ing the school will receive a certificate. Tuition, 


the parts of his of teaching. Voice English Literature, &c. 
Reduced railroad fares. Address Rey. E. C. ABBOTT, Lawrence, Mass, for circulars and all particulars. 


The Murdoch and Abbott 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Session of Five Weeks, from July 8th to August 10th, 1889. 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, 


the eminent Actor . 
Reader, and Teacner, President. 
READERS & LECTURERS: Prof J. W. 
ILL, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, HOWARD M, 
TICHNOR, and Mrs. E. J. THORPE. 


tons bg senchere authorized by him to teach his system, 
t 


oets, and lectures and lessons on all 
All persons attend- 
Board in good hotels, $5.50 to $6.00 per week. 


e modern 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. Address 


CLYDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 29 — 16 —’89. 
Courses of Study in Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, Literature, Elocution, Pedagogics, Music, and Art. 
TWENTY INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS. 
Lowest Rates of Tuition. Board from $3 00 to $4.50 per week. Course of Popular Lectures Free. Full 


EDWARD HAYWARD, A.M., Clyde, New York, 


Summer 


THE SAUVEU 


Fourteenth Session. 


F 
glish, English Literature and 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAMME | 


I shall be pleased if 
Teachers and School Officers 


everywhere will kindly make note of the fact that 
I have recently engaged with 


THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 
as manager of their 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
and that lam prepared to or anything in the 
ne 0 


TEACHERS’ BOUKS, 
SCHOOL JOURNALS, 
and GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Send for catalogue and terms. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to 
Ww. KNOWLES, Mer-:., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Parents who desire to have their boys spend the 
month of July among the mountains, on the lake 
shore, under the kind and faithful care of a reliable 
and responsible master who will devote all his time to 
comfort, sports, and may learn of a 

class opportunit; a 
HIRAM ORCUTT Manager, 
N. E. Bureau, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A most fascinating course of study by an entirely 
new system of teaching by mail. Specially adapted 
for all who are preparing for examination or pro- 
motion. Terms moderate. For circular address 

SEYMOUR EATON, 


Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


REE Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
F Wanted. STONK MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Lilineis- 


Just OuT: 
copy will be sent to teachers at half price. 


For Circulars address 


College of Languages, 


BURLINCTON, VERMONT. 


July 8 to Aug. 16. 


rench, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Anglo-Saxon and early En- 
hetoric, Latin and Aucient Greek. For Board and Rooms, address 


Miss H. L Burlington, Vt. 


LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER with Historical Commentary and Notes, $1.25. A 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, MAss. 


For further information address 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY 1st to AUGUST 10th, 


At Grimsby Park, Canada, 


25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 


Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 
— Instruction in — 
VOICE CULTURE, THOUGHT-CONCEPTION, RECITATION, 
GESTURE, . ANALYSIS. PUBLIC DELIVERY, 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSIEM. 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Practical Drills in the Delsarte 


and rooms at Summer rates. 
Address, 


Special Notice. 


lent board 


corps of teachers. The newest thought and the 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1889 
Will be held in the City of Boston and will be conducted by Moses TRUE Brown, M.A. 


New views of the Oelsarte System of Ex soomen + 15 new Lectures by Professor BROWN, 
sthetic 
tures and Readings from eminent people, including Professors CAURCHILL, TICKNoR, 
Hayes ; Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKFR, Rev. WM. R. ALGER, Hon. Joun D. Lona. 

Session of 4 weeks opens Monday, July Sth. Begin April 25th to send names for enroliment. Excel- 

send for circular with full information. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEAcoN ST., Boston, MAss. 
The Boston School of Oratory will open its seventeenth year October 8th, 1889. 
Two years’ and one courses. Thorough instruction by an able 
me 


Movements. A Course of Lec- 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUC 


ATION. 


THE FAST-FLYING VIRGINIAN—NEW 
FACILITIES for the SOUTH & WEST. 


The F. F. V. Vestibule Special, or Fast-Flying 
Virginian, is the title of the new train which the 
joint enterprise of the Pennsylvania and Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroads has placed in service 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Washington, and the South and West. The train 
leaves New York every day at 3.30 p. m., Phila- 
delphia 6.00 p. m., Baltimore 8.20 p. m., and ar- 
rives in Washington at 9.25 p.m. It then pro- 
ceeds south through the heart of Virginia and de- 
livers the passengers at the stations for the Warm, 
Hot, Rockbridge, Alum, Old Sweet, Red and Salt 
Sulphur, and the Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs at an early hour of the next morning. 
The facilities it presents for rapid and comfort- 
able travel to these celebrated health resorts bas 
never before been enjoyed, and it brings them 
nearer than ever to the people of the North and 
East. The train also offers exceptional advan- 
tages as a through line to Cincinnati, where it ar- 
rives at 5.15 the next evening. 

The equipment is all that could be desired. 
Coaches and Pallman Sleeping Cars run through 
to Cincinnati from New York, and a dining car, 
which is also run through, adds greatly to the de- 
sirability of the train. 

It runs over the Pennsylvania Railroad to Wash- 
ington, the Virginia Midland to Charlottesville, 
Va., and thence over the Chesapeake and Ohio to 
Cincinnati. The Southern roads are in good con- 
dition, a good rate of speed is maintained, and the 
scenic attractions of the route are varied and in- 
teresting. 


EUROPEAN EXCURSION. 


Every available berth having been reserved in 
Section B for the teachers’ excursion on the An- 
chor Line steamer ‘‘ Furnessia,’’ sailing July 6, 
Messrs. Gaze & Son inform us that no more book- 


ings can now be received for that date under any 
circumstances. 

Berths may still be reserved in Section A on the 
Hamburg American steamer ‘‘ Suevia,’’ sailing 
June 2%), at the regular rate, but, as the number 
is limited, applicants should lose no time in for- 
warding deposits. 

The ‘‘Suevia” is chartered expressly for the 
teachers’ excursion, and this Section will be ac- 
companied by Mr. Frank C, Clark, late U. S. 
consul at Jerusalem, and American manager for 
Messrs. Gaza. 

The Messrs. Gaze announce that arrangements 
have also been completed by which Section C of 
the excursion will sail by the magnificent Anchor 
Line steamer ‘“‘ City of Rome,” on June 26, and 
Section D by the Guion Line steamer ‘‘ Wiscon- 
sin,’’? on July‘). Round trip tickets by the ‘‘ City 
of Rome’”’ will cost $15 additional, and by the 
** Wisconsin ’’ $10 additional, making the total 
cost $165 by the former and $160 by the latter. 

Passengers by these steamers will go via Liver- 
pool, and return via Glasgow, without extra charge. 

Sections B C and D will each be met on the 
other side by one of Messrs. Gaze & Son’s compe- 
tent conductors, who will accompany the party 
throughout, About 200 teachers have already 
booked for these excursions, and new names are 
being added every day. 

For further particulars address H. D. Newson, 
Manager Educational Department, 946 Broad- 
way, New York. 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, 


Prof. H. E. Holt issues an attractive program 
for the sixteenth &nnual session of the Normal 
Music School, at Lexington, Mass., for the study of 
normal methods as applied to music, from Tuesday, 
August 6, to Friday, August 23. The school life 
at Lexington, notwithstanding the hard work done 
in school hours, has been a kind of fairy life dur- 
ing the past five years. The lecture room is on 
the borders of the lovely park known as the 
** Lexington Battleground.”’ The students 
board in delightful farmhouses in the immediate 
vicinity, and twice a week enjoy the rarest social 
life in the elegant grounds of Professor Holt. 

There is a regular three years’ course of study 
from which pupils’ graduate thoroughly equipped 
for their life work. Fifteen men and women took 
their diplomas last summer. Of these eleven are 
are now directors of music in prominent cities, and 
others have more tempting musical work in other 
capacities, 

_ Professor Holt is associated in the work by effi- 
cient instructors. Send for circulars to E. 0, 
Silver, 6 Hancock avenue, Boston. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Principal A. H. Campbell, of Johnson, Vt., an- 
nounces a three weeks’ summer school at Bethle- 
hem, July 12-31, following the meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction. 

There is no more charming spot in America for 
vacation than Bethlehem, and this summer school 
following the Institute is enabled to offer unpre- 
cedented terms for board. The extension of time 
on the Institute tickets will make the railroad ex- 
those in attendance upon the 


Dr. Larkin Dunton will give a course of twelve 
lectures on Psychology and twelve on Arithmetic ; 
Dr. Campbell will give lessons in School Manage- 
ment ; ow Davis Moore, of Oswego, N. Y., a 


of rare ability, in English; Supt. Belle F. 
St. in History; Mrs. Mary 
Cate Smith, of Boston, and Miss Stella Hall, of 
Somerville, in Geography; Mrs. Julia M. Dowte. 
of Lowell, Primary Reading and Numbers ; Prof. 
S. H. Brackett, Botany, Chemistry, and Physice. 
There will also be special courses by George H. 
Martin, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation; Supt. G. A. Littlefield, of Rhode Island ; 
Supt. J. W. Patterson. of New Hampshire; Dr. 
Larkin Dunton, Mrs. Mary Davis Moore, and Dr. 
Campbell. There — be ten other professors in 
the languages, art, and music. 

Seed ter to Dr. A. H. Campbell, Jobn- 
son, Vt. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lelia E. Patridge and Will S. Monroe, as presi- 
dent and secretary, are to have a summer school 
in two sections, meeting at Altoona, three weeks, 
commencing July 15, and at Norristown three 


weeks, commencing August 5. The corps of in- 
structors are Mies Patridge, upon Methods of 
Teaching; A. E. Winship, ten lectures on Educa- 
tional Psychology; Supt. T. M. Balliet, Psychol- 
ogy; Supt. Z. X. Snyder, Work in High and 
Grammar Schools; Eva J Blanchard, Illustrative 
Primary School Work; Prof. A. E. Maltby, su- 
pervisor of special course aud instructor in manual 
training; President A. B. Miller, of Wend 
College; Rev. Jesse Bowman Young; Col. ©. ' 
Fuller, New Jersey; Col. A. K. McClure, Phila- 
delphia; and Will S. Monroe. : 
It is needless to say that Miss Patridge is second 
to no American woman in the amount or quality 
of public educational work upon the platform and 
through the press. She is a genius in administra- 
tion, a woman of boundless intellectual resources ; 
and her school, last year one of the best in the 
country, promises this year to beat its own record 
in number and in enthusiastic work. 

Send for circulars to Lelia E. Patridge, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT. 


Secretary J. W. Dickinson bas secured the fol- 
lowing corps of able assistants for the pedagogical 
department of the Chautauqua University, com- 
mencing its session July 6: 

Superintendent Aldrich, of Quincy; A. C. Boy- 
den, of Bridgewater; Prof. W. N. Hailmann and 
daughter; Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. ; 
Prof. W. D. McClintock; Dr. W. R. Harper, of 
Yale; C. R. Wells; Miss Abbie E. White, of Prov- 
idence; Prof. E. A. Spring, and Mary B. Dennis. 

On each school day of the three weeks’ session 
there will be exercises in Psychology and the Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, under the personal instruction 
of Secretary Dickinson. These principles will be 
applied daily to reading, language, arithmetic, and 
geography, by Mr. Aldrich ; to chemistry, physics. 
history, and zodlogy, by Mr. Boyden; to elemental 
science, by Dr. Edwards ; historical English, gram- 
mar, and the critical study of Shakespeare, by 
Prof. McClintock. There will be seven other de- 
partments, including kindergarten; the inductive 
methods in language, penmanship, and business 
forms; clay-modeling, gymnastics, and industrial 
drawing. 

There will also be several lectures daily, to 
which students may be admitted without extra 
charge. Among these lecturers will be Jane 
Meade Welsh, Frederick Starr, Coleman E. 
Bishop; Prof. H. B, Adams, of Johns Hopkins 
University; Dr. H. C. Hovey, W. I. Knapp, 
Lewis Stuart, James A. Green, Donald G. Mit- 
chell, H. H. Boyesen, W. W. White, M. L. 
Davidson, Edward Olson, James L. Hughes, and 
Rey. A. E. Winship, editor of the JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION, who will speak upon the ‘* Boyhood 
of the German Genius, the Boyhood of the French 
Genius, and the Boyhood of the English Genius,’’ 


Teacher.—‘‘ What is emphasis ? 

Pupil.—“ Stress of voice on a word or p: 
to which one wishes to call special attention.” 

Teacher.—*‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ”’ 
Pupil.—* Places filled, actual work done.’’ 
Teacher.—‘* Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ? 

upil.—** On the word ‘ calls,’ 

_ Teacher.—'* Why do not they too place empha- 

sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘ actual work done’ ? ”’ 

Pupil.— *‘* They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 

* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Coiper- 

located ? ’’ 

- in the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one i, tg 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection’. It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck,’ ”’ 

_ Teacher.—** It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.”’ 


Important to Students of Norse 
Languages, or Tourists. 
INSTRUCTION IN NORSE. 


A native of Iceland and graduate of an Ic 
academy, also A.B. of a Canadian University ames 
instruction in the Scandinavian Languages, espe- 
cially in Old Norse and modern Icelandic Instrue- 
tion privately, in classes, or " correspondence, 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


er of N. E. Bureau, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


*| for nearly three years, to No. 6 


Some Recent Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
he Primitive Family." D Appleton & Co, N Y $1 
> 
Neat to Happiness. Belford, Clarke & Co,N Y 1 
The Black Ball. Southworth a NY 1 00 
Unknown. . Marke 00 
Where the Trout Hide. i Callaghan & Co, Chicago 5s 
The Mining Reports. Valentine NY 50 
Her Majesty's Power Porter Coates ‘Phila 1 80 
in Chureh History. Stone D D Merrill, St. Paul, Minn 
St 1d ein Civies McCleary Teachers’ Pub. Co, N Y 10 
One Hundred Questions. . ° T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 
An Alien for the Commonwealth. = - G W Dillingham, N Y 2 00 
Bulwer-Lytton, Letters. . E P Dutton & Co, N Y 1 95 
Adelaide's Awakening. - Genung Ginn & Co, Boston 125 
Rhetorical Analyels. Tuttle H L Holbrook & CoN Y 1 
Psychic ence. ° 
Stary of Willkam and Lucy Smith. Merriam 2 
Star Crossed. Lee & She Boston 
Burgoyne’s Invasion. Edmonds Longmans, Green & Co, NY 
Elementary Botany. . Stock “ 
Clark D Lothrop Co, Boston 
* 


WE invite special attention to the striking ad- 
vertisement on the first page of the JOURNAL 
of this week of Messrs. Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
This enterprising young publishing house have re- 
moved their publishing business from No. 50 
Bromfield street, where they have been located 
Hancock avenue, 
one door from Beacon street, opposite State House 
grounds, where they have elegant quarters, occu- 
pying the first and second stories of an aristocratic 
mansion entirely, and will use other portions of the 
building later. We congratulate this young firm 
on having secared quarters rarely equalled in loca- 
tian and adaptation to their special line of publi- 
cations. 

As is known they are the publishers of The 
Normal Music Course, edited by John W. Tufts 
and HE. Holt. having a complete series of music 
readers and charts for every grade of school and 
class instruction in vocal music. They also publish a 
superior line of wall-maps suited to the school- 
room and to libraries. We would call special at 
tention to the publication of the Young Folks’ 
Library, edited by that well-known scholar and 
teacher, Larkin Danton, LL.D., head master of 
the Boston Normal School. ‘This series of books 
has been undertaken with a view to provide “‘ Sup- 
plementary Reading’’ matter, carefully graded 
and suited to reinforce and emphazie the regular 
instruction in reading in the schools, They have 
also a new series of writing books nearly ready 
that will be known as the ‘‘ Normal Review Sys- 
tem of Writing,’’ which will contain more new 
features and improvements. The young men com- 
posing this firm are now surrounded by congenial 
associations that will tend to make their enter- 
prising work not only delightful, but we trust 
profitable to them. They hope with their new 
and greatly increased facilities to serve their 
friends and patrons more promptly and satisfac- 
torily than ever, and will cordially welcome all in- 
terested in their work to call upon them at their 
new quarters, and promise to give them a cordial 
reception. For Circulars and Price List of their 
publications, address Silver, Burdett, & Co., 6 
Hancock avenue, Boston, Mass. 


W. A. CHoatr & Co., proprietors of the Al- 
bany Teachers’ Agency, 508 Broadway, Albany, 
N. Y., announce to the present patrons of that 
agency, and to school officers and teachers gen- 


erally, that they have entered into an arrange- 
ment with Mr. J. E. Massee, recently principal of 
the High School at Saratoga Springs, and former 
principal of the Union School at Sandy Creek, 
N. Y., whereby he will become the secretary of 
that agency, and assume the general supervision 
of that branch of our business. Mr. Massee comes 
to us with unusual commendations from those in 
position to know of his success in school work 
and his special fitness for this line of work, and 
we feel that we can now assure prompt and satis- 
factory service to school officers and teachers 
alike,—the former without charge, as usual, and 
the latter at a moderate charge, if positions are 
secured, The success already attained in this 
department, for which we return sincere thanks 
to all who have contributed to it, leads us to hope 
that, with our increased facilities, we may have 


A WARNING. 


NAUTHORIZED parties are advertising a 

Camera which they claim is similar to the 
Kodak, loaded with our film. (We are the only 
manufacturers of continuous films in the world.) 
| We warn the public that the said Camera is en- 
‘tirely unsuitable for using our films, and we de- 
‘cline to be responsible for any failures resulting 


| from its use. 
THERE IS ONLY ONE CAMERA 
‘that is sent out loaded with 100 Kastman’s films, 
and that is the Kodak. The patents on the 
| Kodak and film are all owned by us, and infring- 


ers will be prosecuted. 
Send for Kodak Primer,—free. 


THE KASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
115 Oxford St., London. 


an unusual demand, both for schools and teachers. 
W. A. Choate & Co., general school furnishers. 


Ir you contemplate a visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, well- 
written and accurate guide to the city,—128 pages 
and map,—entitled ‘‘ How to Know New York.”’ 
Sent on receipt of 6c. in stamps, Address: Ad- 
vertising Department, Grand Union Hotel, New 
York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A messenger ‘* boy,’”’ aged seventy, is in the 
employ of the Western Union company at Brad- 
ford, Ct. A messenger boy of that age has 
probably gone on at least a dozen errands in his 
career.— Pittsburg Telegranh-Chronicle, 


— Just think of it! $140.52 made in one week by 
an agent representing B. F, Johnson & Co., of 
Richmond, Va., and they have had many more 
parties traveling for them who did equally well, 
some a good deal better. If you need employ- 
ment it would be a good thing to sit down and 
write them a line at once. 


— If a boy and helf ont apple anda 
half in a minute and a half, how will a feel in 


an hour and a half ?—Harper’s Bazar. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
— teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at meet 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving 

child from pain, and little cherub awakes as 


‘* bright as a button.’ It is leasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, oes the - allays the 


relieves wind, te wels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


National Educational Association Meeting, 


TO BE HOLDEN IN ———. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 


N°: 3° $32.50 | |TTRACTIONS and Site Trips. 
No. 3° 34.1 Luray Caverns, 
No. A. 39.59 point Demfort, 
9 32.50 Lookout Mountain, 


. ELLIs, G. EK. P. A., 


303 Broadway, N. Y, 


Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, Gen’l Agt., 


Central Wharf, Bosten. 


FoR CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON 


©. P. GAITHER, N.E 
290 Washington st., 


Cloudland, Ashville. 
OR ADDRESS 


Axgt., Virginia, Tenn., and 
Beston. Ga. Air Line. 


& Mm. T. Ce., 


RGARTEN 
*rmerhorn & (o,, 


ATERIAL. 
3 E. 14th Street, Y. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—In the Forum for June, Senator Edmands, of 
Vermont, discusses the decay of political morals 
indicated by the increasing purchase of voters. 
He estimates the amount of money spent during 
the last campaiga at $5,000,000, and in his criti- 
cism he spares no section of the country and 
neither party. Among the remedies that he 
points out are better registration laws, restriction 
of immigration and of naturalization, and the 
compulsory publication of election expenses. 
** Drift toward Annexation,’ is by W. Blackburn 
Harte, of Toronto Mail. He maintains not only 
that commercial union and thereafter political 
uvion of the United States and Canada are inevit- 
able, but also that they are desirable for Canada. 
The essay is a frank analysis of Canadian politics 
from a very liberal point of view. Mr. William 
Elliot Griffis, author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire,”’ 
tells the leading features of the new constitution 
of Japan, under which, on Feb. 11th, the govern- 
ment ceased to be an absolute and became a con- 
stitutional monarchy. ‘Thirty-six millions of 
subjects were for the first time admitted to some 
of the privileges of citizenship. There is an 
essay by W. 5S. Lilley, on ‘ The Ethics of Poli- 
ties.’ Mr. Adelbert Hamilton, of New York, 
presents statistics to show the unnecessary cost of 
insurance by reason of what is practically a 
** trast,’’ maintained by the great companies’ 
Mr. Hamilton points out the undeveloped possi- 
bilities of insurance as a substitute for charity 
organizations. The Rev. Dr. William Barry de- 
scribes ‘‘ The Moloch of Monopoly.’’ The Rev. 
Dr. T. T. Munger, of New Haven, defends the 
Christian missionary against flippant criticism, 
and shows why his work is not to be judged by 
immediate concrete results. Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie, the Scotch scholar, estimates the relative 
importance in the education of an English-speak- 
ing man of the modern and ancient languages, 
and explains the proper method of language- 
teaching. Leonard Woolsey Bacon traces the 
decline in value of honorary academic titles and 
ridicules both Harvard and Yale, as well as the 
lesser colleges, for their degrading bestowal of 
LL.D., and D.D., and the clergy for its fondness 
for these ‘‘ semi-lunar fardels.’’ The Queen of 
Roumania (‘‘Carmen Sylva’’) contributes a de- 
scription of the social life of the Roumanian 
peasants. The Forum Pablishing Co., 253 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y., 50 cents. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for June has two 
articles in continuation of the discussion on ‘* Ag- 
nosticism.’’ One is a rejoinder by Professor Hux- 
ley, in which he states the views obtained from his 
reading of the Gospels, and charges many of the 
English ecclesiastics with a Pharisaical spirit. 
The other article, by Mr. W. H. Mallock, is enti- 
tled ‘‘ Cowardly Agnosticism,’’ and maintains that 
agnosticism is practically atheism, and that it fur- 
nishes no sufficient ground for morality, Dr. An- 
drew D. White in his account of ‘*‘ Diabolism and 
Hysteria,’’ records the later stages of the waning 
belief in possession by the devil. ‘* Glaciers on 
the Pacific Coast’’ is the title of an illustrated 
sketch of some of our Alaskan scenery, by Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright. Another illustrated article 
is a fascinating description of ‘‘ Toadstools and 
Mushrooms,’”’ by Prof. T. H. McBride; and still 
another is an account of ‘‘ The Production of Beet- 
Sugar,’ by Mr. A. H. Almy. ‘* Fabulous Astron- 


omy,’’ by Prof. J. C. Houzeau, is a collection of 


curious beliefs about the sun. moon, milky way, 
and certain constellations. The magazine comes 


Geachers’ 


Agencies. 


out in an editorial on ‘‘ The Claims of ‘ Christian 
Science,’ ’’ denouncing this theory as one of those 
delusions which flourish among people who lack 
scientific training. The other editorial is also on 
a disputed subject, being a further discussion of 


She would be head of the primary de 
The number of matriculates this year fe 148. 


the following. 


illustration of the kind of work this Agency is being more and more frequently called upon to do is 

ANOTHER Presideut Frierson of the Female College at Florence, to we May I1: 
Your name has been given me by Prof. T J. Mitchell. late President of our State Normal School (to which by the 
way we have sent two excellent teachers) as one who would send me a teacher for primary and intermediate work. 
rtment,and would have an assistant whose work she would direct. . . . 
ihe college has been in operation about 40 years As the time is 


Dr. Abbott’s position on the ‘ Devil-Theory.” | short and I desire to catalogue the teacher for the next session, I will offer $400 and board, fuel, lights, attendance 


M Mischief-Makers in Milk,” by Alice B. Tweedy, 
is an appeal for careful protection of those who 
cannot speak for themselves against dangers lurk- 
ing in their usual food. Ap illustrated description | ¢ 
of ‘‘ The Animal World of Well-Waters ’’ is given 
by Dr. Otto Zacharias. Edward H. Nicoll de- 
ascribes ‘‘ The Chinook Language,’’ used by the 
whites and the Indians on the northwest coast of 


may come on + ith assurance of a worth 
20 and under 30 vears of age. Would li 
forth our best efforts. 
who was ready to accept the place, but w 


~ | —~ iu any particular State they may have 
n. we asko 108e who send to us for teachers is to st efinitel h > 

can tell them definitely whether or not we have the teache —- a ce 


per month, paid monthly; this is equivalent to 8600, and / will depend entirely on 


y work #nd a cordial reception 
ke to have her acceptance b 
We wrote a dozen sent severa 
e are willing to be judged by the lady finally chosen. who proves to fi 
he more exactly than her regietration blank showed. Our of applications is 80 broad that we ean ave 
siderable attention to the choice of teachers as to location. and are beginning to feel some confidence in our 


our recommendation. The l-dy 
I would like that the lady should be over 
the 25th inst.” Sach applications always call 
telegrams before we found just the right oe 


personal reasons for wanting 


her. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


America much as pidgin’ English is employed 
in dealings between whites and Asiatics. The 
subject of the portrait and sketch this month is 
Prof. William G. Sumner, of Yale University, a 
vigorous and fearless worker in the field of social 
science. The other departments present their 
usual variety. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Fifty cents a number, $5 a year. 


— Wide Awake for June, opening with a repro- 
duction of Henry Bacon’s beautiful painting, 
**The End of a Long Day,’’ abounds with read- 


able articles: *‘ Relics of Torture,’’ by Miss F. A. 
Humphrey, describes various curious ‘‘ machines ”’ 
for punishment in old times; Mrs. Claflin’s letter 
on behavior is well worth reading ; Miss Poulsson’s 
** Two Sermons ’”’ is excellent; Sallie Joy White’s 
** Volunteer Reading in School”’ is of suggestive 
value for teachers; ‘‘ Men and Things,’’ the new 
department, is filled with enjoyable anecdotes and 
talks. The poems of the number are by Clinton 
Scollard, Mrs. Whiton-Stone, Marian Douglas, 
H. R. Hudson, Kate Putoam Osgood, Alice W. 
Rollins, and Elizabeth L. Gould. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. Price, $2.40 a year. 


— The current issue of Harper’s Bazar is a 


VACANCIES. 


82000 and 83000 | Now is the time to write and learn 
1200 
900 of our work. For the past two 
1500 weeks we have averaged 40 new 
1000 
25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between........ 600 and vacancies and four new members 
48 High School Assistants’ Positions, below 600 
Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- each day, —ten times as many 


15 Artin Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 


25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 


kindred subjects. 


. for circulars, at once, 


WILL 


NOT SOME OF THESE Post- 


vacancies as members. 


TIONS DO FOR YOU ? 


We have Sites five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of thesg will be sent on appli- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. Y. CITY, and TACOMA. 


(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with an 
nt for the Association in cities and towns where we have no’ 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the work. 


St. 
“ORVILLE BREWER, Manacen, 


Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
already appointed an agent. Such appointments 


Decoration Day number. It contains appropriate 


poems by Harriet Prescott Spofford and Frank 
Dempster Sherman, and stories by a representa- 
tive Northern lady and a representative Southern 
lady,— ‘‘ After Many Days,’’ by Rose Terry 
Cooke, and ‘“‘A Silenced Battery,’’ by Grace 
King. 

— Harper's Weekly of the 22d contains an illus- 
trated supplement relating to Worcester, Mass., 
and having special reference to the newly founded 


#1100. For 
FO 


Normal work,—g800 to $1500. 
Seminary, &c.,—450 to 81600. For grade work,—$400 
If you expect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. 
cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put 

geese chases” after the “ probable,” the “ imaginary,” or the “ hearsay” vacancy. We get 
more vecancies direct from employers. than all other western Agencies combined. address 


FOR SEPTEMBER! 


GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers. These are for Primary, 


Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to 
#1500. For Normal work,— salaries 8600 tog1200. For } 
Art, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages, &c.,—8400 to $1000. 
R GENTLEMEN.—College Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— $800 
For Superintendents and 3600 to £2000. 
to 


ts members on * wild 


The School and College Bureau, 


85 per month. For 
athe 


igh School work,—salaries $450 
istory, Latin, and Greek,—500 to 


So For 
For High School, Academy, 
n daily. 

our best hope of suc- 


maties, Science, 


00. Other vacancies are comin 


©. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL, 


Clark University. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Wide Awake for June; terms, $2.40a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 


ree Registration. 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 


fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. 


in referring,— we recommend direct. 


2. No time was 
Address, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Tix. 


Combines the Hest Features ever offered by an Agency. 


3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 


teacher reporting the vacancy. 


Send stamp for forms. 
ve., Chicago, 


Good Housekeeping for May 25; terms, $2.50 a 
year. Springfield, Mass. 

The Popular Science Monthly for June; terms, $5 
a year. ew York: D. Appleton & Co, 

Our Little Ones for June; terms, $1.50a year. Bos. 
ton: The Russell Pub. Co. 

The Writer for May; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
The Writer. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for June; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: Harper & Bros. 

t. Nicholas for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 

York: The Century Co. 

Scribner’s Magaziue for June; terms, $3.00 a yean 
New York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


New 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A NERVE-FOOD AND TONIC. 


The Most Effective yet discovered. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From A. P. STONE, Springfield, We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have — highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


T have never regretted registering in your Bureau, 
as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s THE TimE TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. BR. 

Salem. Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 

Orange Co., N. C. 

“Tam greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not.” 

New York, March 26, ’89. W. M. 8. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


troduces to colle: schools, and families superior 
Tutors, and Gov- 


esses for every department of instruction; recom- 
srends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR BREGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
B. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.) 
plies T , Governesses, M 
sic 8, etc., to Behools, Families, and 
Churches. 


Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


5OO TEACHERS, 
With at 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


408 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 
$300 to $2500. |J. E. MassEx, Sec’y. 


Form for stamp, 


do not happen to have just the right teac 


Come right along and put yoursely 
salaries fur everybody. eRe t determines the amount of compensation. 


R, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


41 Superintendencies 


salaries from $850 to $2000. 


17 Positions in Colleges, 
48 High School Principalships, 
5 1 


to $1400. 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. 


S2 Migh{School Assistants. Grammar, Inter- 
mediate, and Primary peetitone, 400 to $750. 

30 Peoxitions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Book keeping, &c., 
$400 to $1000. 


Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA'TIONAL BUREAD, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


205 N. Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


6 Clinton Piace, New York. 


7 Tremont Pinace, Boston, 
106 & 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, 


3@- Agency Manual free to any address. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & C0., Proprietors, 


Mr. Orvitte BREWER: 


Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 


We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 


whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 


no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 


Very respectfully, 


I think she deserves all 


A. D. Cotxarove, Supt. of Schools. 


PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 


A $2000 POSITION W. D KERR, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency: 


Dear Sir:—1I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but bave never 
been offered a position through them whieh Laccepted. A few weeks ago | registered with you, and as 
the resuit was offered two positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 


N. Y., the other at Newark, N. 


one at 


made miserable in attempting to choose [y\ WICE W ITHI 


between several good positions likely 
register elsewhere, instead of with you. 


accept the latter. Unless teachers want to be 
to be offered them through your 
agency, I would advise them to 


Yours, respectfully, A. 8. DOWNING. 


We want to register more good mén who are worth $2000 ayear. We often lose good places because we 


for a bigh school at a salary of $1500 


send for circular. W. D. K 


bers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions. 
es in the way of promotion. Now do not expect that we can get $ 000 


ONE WEEK. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


ilding, 
J RANSOM BRIDGE, Ma 


110 Tremont St., Boston. | 


Western _Office, 48 W. Third 8'., St. aul. 
KDWaRD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


nager. 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 


The ag has 
teachers aiways in demand 


fuland experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
. One fee registers in both agencies, 


CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 
TEACHERS’ 


NORTHWESTER? AGENCY 


(INCORPORATED) 

Procures skilled teachers for families and schools 
without charge. 

Supplies competent tgachers with suitable positions. 
Circulars of good schools free to parents. 
Teachers, if seeking a position West of the 

Rockies, send stamp for circulars and applica- 

tion blanks to 

NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Lock Box 848, PORTLAND, OREGON, 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
and Forei Teachers, Professors, and 
ere of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4 Y3., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


The New England Bureau 


Will furnish cireulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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VoL'(XXIX.—No, 29, 


GRANDFATHERS STORIES 


Compitep sy JAMES JOHONNOT. 


A very attractive and interesting little book 
grades. It includes Fables, Stories of Fairy-Land, 
Beautifully illustrated by the best artists. 


for supplementary reading, adapted to primary 
Myths, Legends, Home Stories and Foreign Stories. 


Iutroduction price, 27 cents. 


Sample copies mailed to teachers for examination at the introduction price. Send for circulars of the series. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. 


Chicago. 


Atlanta. San Francisco. 


+s Wherever American geology is taught, your Map should be a part of the 
apparatus ”’ — D. C. GILMAN, Prest. Johns Hopkins University. 


The Strata Map 


Of part of the United States of America and Canada, in which the architecture 


of the earth’s crust is 


hically exhibited, illustrating fundamental facts alike of structural geology and physical geography. 


ra 
Method invented by JamEs T. B, Ivgs, F. G. 3 


The Strata Map is a device for the more efficient teaching of Physical Geography and Elementary 


Geology in Schools. 


It consists of a series of superimposed 


laps, of different colors, representing the 


several geological formations of the district, enclosed in a glazed frame, the whole hinged to admit of exam- 


ination in detail. 


By its means superposition, denudation, and outcrop of strata are graphically exhibited, 


with the phenomena of escarpments, outliers, inliers, dip, strike, conformability, etc., and the cards may 


be bent to show synclinal or anteclinal folds. 
“An extremely useful adjunct to our means of il- 
lustration,’”—PRoF. N. 8. SHALER, Harvard Univ. 
‘The work prepared by Mr. Ives ought to be used 
extensively in American schools.”” — PRor. ALEX. 
WINCHELL, Michigan University. 


Size, 30x 24 inches. 
Good positions and exclusive territory to agents of high character and abil- 


Sold only by subgcription. 


“Well fitted for the use of instruction in the sci- 
ence’.’ — PROF. Jas. D. DANA, Yale Univ. 
* Will greatly assist students to understand the 
eological structure of the country.” — Pror. C. 
ITCHCOCK. — Dartmouth College. 
Price, 820.00. 


ity. Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may remit the subscription price direct to the 
publishers and have the map promptly delivered free of express charges. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
— —AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 

LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SA EUR’S, Pror.WENCKE- 

BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 

DON, TAUCHN 1TZ’S LELPSIO PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign jonque es. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Published This Day, 
March 2, 1889. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale College, New Haven. 


12mo, cloth. $2.50. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED, 


Teachers in every section to sell ** THE CHRISTIAN’S 
LEGACY.” The first agent who started sold to every 
person called on the firstday. Justout. Large prizes 
offered. W. J. HOLLAND, 
E. E. HOLLAND. 150 Nassau St., 
40 Dearborn St., New York. 
Chicago. 


$75 00 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work- 

— oa ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. .F. OHN- 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

NV. B.—Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. J. & Co. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address, AGENCY DEPT., 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Bdston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 77! Brosaway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORE, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’| Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’« Literature for Litthe Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s« Science. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, L Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersl 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


3 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


G MODELS, and 
ISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Pan's Amat Tr Soto, At Ea 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing 
stage, and especial y at the outset. 


or catalogue and particulars, ad 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O00. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
een I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send mea list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES; 
15 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ETHICS 


OF 


By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
“ SHOULD REACH ITS 


H. 
MARRIAGE | “avunpred THOUSAND 
EDITIO 


N.” 


The author says: “I feel it my duty to send out 
this warning in regard to what I consider the first 
and greatest danger of our family and national life. 
I believe the prevention or destruction of unborn hu- 
man life to be, par excellence, THE American sin, 
and that, if not checked, it will, sooner or later, be 
our calamity.” 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Civics for Young Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 

The author has shown ina cetiney novel and interest- 
ing way, and in language intelligible to a ten-year-old 
boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- 
ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for grammar grades. The subject not being generally 
taught in these grades, the grammar school pupil has no 
opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good citizenship It is hoped that “CIVICS FOR }OUNG 
AMERICANS” will remedy this grave omission in our 
courses of study. 

_ Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 
introduced in various other parts of tle country. 


A. LOVELL & Co,, Pubs., 3K, 14th St., New York. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
_ by W. HAcKwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.» 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” Price, 10 ets 
of Improving the Memory and 
acilitating equirement Ki le 
by mail. Address 
ICK, 


DR. P 
24 Union Square, New York. 


MUSIC and FLOWER 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genia| 

“by learning Summer Songs, and playing Teatha 
Summer Idyls, found in abundance on the page 
of Books published by DEITSON COMPAN,: 


so ournew Popular -Song Collection ¢s:.. 


found such songs as “‘ Happy Birds,” “ 
ing 4 leafed Clover,” “An bla Garden,” wag 
My Window,” and 32 others. 


our new GhOICE Sacred Solos are 


found “Beulah Land,” ‘ Good Shepherd,” 
When the Mists,” Home so Blest,” and 30 
other songs of great beauty.] 


in our new Popular Piano Collection ¢s1.00) are 


many pieces that sound well among the trees 

as ‘Dent de Leon,” ‘Alpine Shepherd,” “For. 

et me-not,” “ Fairy Echo,” ‘‘ Chapel in the 
ountains,”’ and 20 other pleasing pieces. 


in our new Popular Dance Collection 


are many new and sparkling Waltzes, Polkas, 
etc. 


— 


Spend a V in providing such books as the above, and 
also the genial College Songs (50 cts.), College 
Songs for Banjo, ($1,) for Guitar, ($1,) or War 
Songs (50 cts.) or Geed Old Songs We Used to 
Sing ($1) or one or more _ of our excellent Glee or 
Chorus Collections. (See Catalogues.) 

GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, of 
the best quality, for sale at reasonable prices. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


SHE STOOD AMONG THE LILIES, By Frederick Vinal, 


An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 


culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, dve, 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
By Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
A pleasing wot 
easing son oO imMecult, 
that sings itself. "Price, Bucts. melody 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEA GAVOTTE 2 warxer. 


bright and charming composition b - 
MAR of the well-known 


ARCH OF TRIUMPH. 2 waz. 


A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
grade of difficulty. Price, 60cts. 
ALBUMBLATT. 4° 

A pretty little ‘‘piece’’ somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, 30cta. 

*,*Any of the above, or ong other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Chemical Lecture Notes, 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen'l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 

“In 8 admirable little work th 
Chemistry is most graphicall st 
narily considered a very dry branch of seience is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting” 

—Scientific A ican, 

+*+ Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars free by mail. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Act AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROws, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 .50. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. 0., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying 


SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


BUYERS 


Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the la: ican boo 
rgest Ame - 
‘anborn ohn Potter §& Co. ; and Silver, Burdett & Co.; and carry in full. sis ti ol 

cational ho ur stock is probably the most general collection of educational publlestions fo the — 1... the publications of all other 


to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


SCHOOL -BOOKS 
« Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, - - - - 


e are consequently able 


sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AAA 


McGuffey's Revised Readers. 


| Teachers and school officers will 
cers wil 
of the highest importance to have oy 


best series of readin book i 


| 1. To teach the children t i 
or 
€ accomplishment of these objects no reading books are 


't0 this truth, uffey’s Revised Series. Ten thousand teachers testify 


Deseriptive circulars of M, 

cGu 
. Sent to any address on applic: +» with our proposition of Exchange and Intro- 


lication, 
VAN ANTWERP, 


White « Mountain « Summer « School ! 
SCHOOL 


Rocks, W | | Stuffed Animals 

sologieal 'Y, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, Skeletons, 

| Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ANATOMY, 


probably admit that it is 
the hands of their pupils the 
€. The two principal objects 


LANGUAGE, 
MUSIC, ART, 


ELOCUTION, 
METHODS, SCIENCE, 


BE THLEREM, N. H. 
Three « Weeks, July « 12-31, 1885. me 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Director, Johnson, Vt. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 43 


DAAAAAAAAAAA 
ADAAAAAAA 
AAAAA 


BRAGG, & Publishers, 


New York, Boston. 


- | Appletons’ Instructive Reading-Books Volume |. Historical Series. | 
7 
| 
» bee Cla des ned for 
i and Grammar Schools. They consist of both lids | y 
snd Tablet, arranged carts, aud 
made with the grea 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
__ | 
ia 
| 
| | 
| | 
4 
| 
| 
"UE THE 
} 
i 
Cincinnati, 
| 
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SHE WHO LOVES BUTTER. 


BY LAVINIA 8, GOODWIN. 


When lovely summer comes blooming in, 
No need to ask, ’mid the kingeups’ flutter, 
Holding a bright one under her chin, — 
** Do you love butter ?’’ for Nannie Nutter, 
O my! we say, how she does love butter! 


N ANNIE NUTTER is fond of butter; 


Nannie Nutter, so fond of butter, 
Always asks for more on her bread ; 
Has even been known to pout and sputter 
if mamma objected, and auntie said 
(How could she help it?) ‘*‘ Why, Nannie Nutter, 
’Tis butter and bread,—not bread and butter! ’’ 


With Nannie Natter ’tis butter, butter, 
Butter on pudding, potatoes, meat, 

Tart, cream-pie; she’d thank you to shut her 
Into a firkin with nothing to eat 

But its yellow butter; for Nannie Nutter 
You know, at present is friends with butter. 


‘** Something to eat,’’ they heard her utter, 
Before the lamps were lighted for tea. 

She was given a slice of only butter ; 
Tasted a bit, but could not see; 

Then spoke this famishing Nannie Nutter, 

**Can’t [ have on it a little butter ?’’ 


EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMISSIONERS’ CER- 
TIFICATES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


(To be printed regularly.) 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES, 


ENMANSHIP is judged from the papers on Geography, and 
Pp orthography from all of the papers. The reading is applied 
by the Commissioner. Twenty-five per cent. of the credits 

of papers on Composition depend upon the general excellence of all 
papers submitted, with reference to neatness, order, and punctu- 
ation.——In the solution of problems, every process must be in- 
dicated. Mere answers will not be accepted. Collusion between 
candidates or any other act of dishonesty wholly vitiates an exami- 
Every question counts for ‘10’ unless otherwise indi- 


nation. 
cated. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. What is a composite number? A rectangle ? 

2. How is the value of a fraction changed by increas- 


ing its denominator? Why? 


3. Divide .75 of 17§ by ¢ of .035. 

4. Make and solve a problem to illustrate reduction 
descending ; reduction ascending. 

5. Find the common prime factors of 858, 1,518, and 
5,874. 

6. If 4 men eat 64 pounds of bread in 2 weeks, how 
many pounds will 16 men eat in 7 weeks, at the same 
rate ? 

7. Raise 16 to the fourth power, using but two multi- 
plications. 

8. How many perch of stone are required for the walls 
of a cellar 18 ft. by 16 ft. by 8 ft., the walls to be 1} feet 
thick, making no deduction for corners, and estimating 
the perch to equal 24} cubie feet ? 

9. A hotel is insured for 3 of its value, at 14 per cent. 
premium, and the premium amounts to $150. Find the 
valuation of the hotel. 

10. Find the interest on $250 for 1 yr. 10 mo. 20 da., 
at 6 %, by two methods. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name the three counties of New York that have 
each two cities ; name the cities of each. 

2. Name two canals of New York, and tell what waters 
each connects. 

3. Name the states bordering on the great lakes. 

4. Name three large rivers flowing into the Ohio from 
the south. 

5. Locate the District of Columbia; Fortress Monroe. 

6. Name (a) the largest political division of South 
America; (/) its most important river; (¢c) its largest 
city, giving its location. 

7. Name four great races of men, and a country in 
which each is the prevailing race. 

8. Name three places in New York where battles were 
fought during the Revolutionary war. 

9. In what direction and how far from the Tropic of 
Cancer is the Tropic of Capricorn ? 

10. Of what is the British Empire constituted ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
1. What is statute law ? 
2. What officer has the power to form and dissolve 


school districts ? 
3. Not every voter at a general election is a voter at a 


school district election. State two qualifications which 
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will entitle one of the former to vote fora district trustee. 
4. How many justices of sessions are chosen in each 

county? What other office must they also hold ? : 
5. The authority of a state legislature to enact laws is 


derived from what source ? : 
6. How many judges constitute the general term court‘ 


By what authority are they chosen? Who only can be 


chosen ? 
7. Explain how it may happen that a person may be 
elected President of the United States by a minority of 


the popular vote. 

8. In case the President and Vice-President should 
die, what officer would become President? For how 
long time ? 

9. State two qualifications demanded of a person elected 
President or Vice-President of the United States, that 
re not required of any other United States officer. 

10. How are vacancies in the United States Senate 


filled ? 
COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on either of the following subjects : 
(z) Benefits of Physical Culture; (0) A short Review 
of some Book recently Read ; (c) Tree Planting. 


Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points: (1) The matter; i. ¢., the 
thoughts expressed, 25; (2) The correctness and propriety of the 
language used, 25; (3) The orthography, punctuation, division into 
paragraphs, use of capitals, and general appearanee, 25. (For re- 
maining 25 credits, see Regulations.) 


GRAMMAR, 


NorTre.—1. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a) subject claubes; 
(b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial clauses. 3. Ky 
phrase ia meant a and its 


In naming a phrase, give | 
the preposition and 


ts unmodified object. 4. A modifier may be a wor 
phrase, or clause. 5. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a mocifier 
ofthat ver», 6. Only eight parts of speech are recognized,—the articles the 
and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles being one of the 
modifications of verbs. 7. /nfinitives are classed as modes of the verb. 8. In 
parsing & noun o% pronoun, observe the following order: Class, person, 
number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In parsing a relative pro- 
noun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 9. In giving the syntaz of 
& noun or pronoun give only the case and the reason for it. 10. Treat verbs 
as divided into two classes only, viz., transitive and intransitive; and treat 
voice a8 # property of transitive verbs only 11. Ip parsing a verb, observe 
the following order: Principal parts, regular or irregular, trausitive or in- 
transitive, voice, mode, teuse. person, number, agreement. 12. The special 
use of an infinitive or a participle is given after tense. 

After a continuous service of three terms, I will Jeave this chair 
to-day with sentiments of the warmest friendship and the most pro- 
found respect, not only for the gentlemen who eompose the present 
House, but for all that have preceded them; and, while the termi- 
nation of my official labors and responsibilities affords of itself no 
oceasion for regret, I cannot without reluctance sever the relations 
which have existed so long between us. 

Joun G. CARLISLE, 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 


1. Select the principal clauses. State what connects 
them. 


2-3. Select the subordinate clauses, and state what 
each modifies. 

4. Give the modifiers of (a) respect ; (b) affords. 
6. Parse all. 6. Parse that. 7. Select two examples of 
each part of speech found in the selection. 

8. Using J as subject, write the future perfect (second 
future) tense of bid; using they as subject, write the 
same tense of go. 


9. Write a sentence whose subject is modified by an 


adjective clause, and whose predicate is modified by an 
adverbial clause. 

10. Write a sentence containing an interrogative pro- 
noun used (a) as an object of a verb; (0) as an object of 
a preposition. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. What matter in the composition of bones gives them 
toughness and elasticity ? 

2. Mention three qualities of muscle that it should be 
the aim of training to secure. 

3. State some means by which nature purifies the air. 

4. Give two uses of the fatty substances of the body. 

5. Where are the muscles that move the fingers 
located ? 

6. Why does the skin become red with exercise? How 
is it cooled ? 

7. How may a chill resulting from bathing be pre- 
vented ? 

8. Of what tissue is the heart composed? How is it 
nourished ? 

9. Why is severe mental labor liable to induce cold 
feet ? 

10. Why is the warmth of the fire more apparent to 
the palm than to the outside of the hand ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. When did England make a treaty acknowledging 
the independence of the United States? Where was it 
made ? 

2. Name in order of location the thirteen original 
states of our Union. 

3. What were the two great political parties during 
Washington’s administration ? What were they in 1850 ? 

4. When did Washington become the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States ? 

5. Name five presidents who have been reélected. 

6. To what state did each of the following belong: 
(a) Thomas Jefferson? (6) Andrew Jackson? (c) Daniel 
Webster? (d) Henry Clay? (e) John C. Calhoun? 
(f) James Buchanan? (gy) Abraham Lincoln? Samael 
J. Tilden? (i) Alexander H. Stephens? (j) “ Stone} 
wall” Jackson ? 

7. What general first thoroughly organized the Army 
of the Potomac ? 

8. Give an incident of the battle of Gettysburg. 

9. What was the Sanitary Commission? The Chris- 
tian Commission? 

10. Why was the International Exhibition of 1876 
held at Philadelphia ? 

CURRENT TOPICS. 


Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only five, 
to each of which twenty credits are assigned : 

1. The name of John Ericsson, recently deceased, was 
prominently connected with what event of the civil war ? 


2. Who is the only surviving ex-Vice President of the 
United States ? 
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3. Give the location of the alleged rich gold fields re- 
cently discovered. 

4. What associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court died recently ? 

5. What noted Englishman died last March ? 

6. Briefly describe the recent casualties in Samoa. 

7. State three uses of electricity in the mechanic arts. 

8. State the rate of postage on first-class domestic mail 
matter. 

9. What government land bas been recently opened to 
settlement by proclamation of President Harrison ? 

10. What sons of ex-Presidents have been recently 
appointed to foreign missions ? 


ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. A number that can be resolved into two or more in- 
tegral factors. A four-sided figure or surface, all of 
whose angles are right angles. 

2. It is diminished. Because the equal parts enumer- 
ated are smaller. 

3. 472p);, or 472.098-+4-. 5. 2,3, and 11. 6. 896 
pounds. 7. 16 x 16256; and 256 x 256 = 65,536. 
8. 323% perch. 9. $15,000. 10. Interest, $28.33. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

3. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

5. West of Maryland on the Potomac River. 
southeastern part of Virginia. 

6. (a) Brazil; (0) Amazon; (c) Rio Janeiro, in the 
southeastern part on the Atlantic Ocean. 

9. South; 47°. 10. The Kingdom of Great Britain 
and ireland, and its numerous colonies and possessione in 
all parts of the world. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. It consists of laws enacted by the legislative depart- 
ment of government. 2. School commissioner. 4. Two. 
Justice of the Peace. 5. The constitution of the state. 

6. Three. By the governor. Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

7. The electors for a defeated candidate may be chosen 
by very large majorities in many states, while the electors 
for the successful candidate may be chosen by very small 
majorities. 

8. The Secretary of State, provided he has the legal 
qualifications. Tbe remainder of the term. 

9. He must be a natural born citizen, thirty-five years 
of age, and must have been fourteen years a resident of 
the United States. 

10. The state legislature fills the vacancy, if it is in 
session ; if not, the governor appoints a person to serve 
until the legislature convenes. 


In the 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. The animal matter. 2. Strength, endurance, and 
mobility. 5. In the fore-arm. 


6. Because of the unusual amount of blood circulating 
through it. By perspiration. 

7. By securing a prompt reaction of the blood to the 
surface of the body, as by friction. 

8. It is of muscular tissue. By blood circulating 
through it, as in other muscles, and reaching its walls 
through the coronary artery. 

9. Because mental effort, if long continued, calls an 
undue amount of blood to the brain from the other parts 
of the body. ° 

10. Because the sensory nerves are so much more 
abundant in the palm than in the back of the hand. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. J will leave and I can sever. Conjunction and. 

2-3. The clause who compose modifies gentlemen ; the 
clause that have preceded modifies all ; the clause while 
termination affords modifies can sever ; the clause which 
have existed modifies relations. 

4. (a2) The adjectives the and profound, and the 
phrases for gentlemen and for all; (b) the phrase of 
itself, and the object occasion. 

5. Allis an adjective, specifying, not compared, used 
like a noun, third person, plural number, masculine gen- 
der, object of the preposition for, and in the objective 
case. (It is also parsed as an adjective pronoun.) 

6. That is a pronoun, relative, agreeing with its ante- 
cedent a// in the third person, plural number, and mascu- 
line gender, subject of have preceded, nominative case. 

8 I shall have bid (bidden). They will have gone. 

9. Ex. The man who was summoned, returned when 
he had delivered the message. 

10. Ex, (a) Whom did you call ? 
is he drifting ? 


(6) Towards what 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. 1783. At Paris. 2. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida. 

3. Federalist ard Republican (also called Anti-Feder- 
alists). Democratic and Whig. 

4. 1800. 6. (a) Virginia; (d) Tennessee ; (c) Massa- 
chusetts ; (d) Kentucky; (e) South Carolina ; (f/) Penn- 
sylvania; (g) Illinois; (4) New York; (i) Georgia; 
(7) North Carolina 

7. Geo. B. McClellan. 9. A great organization which 
had for its object the care of the sick and wounded in the 
army. The latter included religious instruction and 
Christian burial as well. 

10. Because the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted there in 1776, one hundred years before. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. The building of the Monitor. 2. Hannibal Hamlin. 
3. Lower California. 4. Stanley Matthews. 5, John 
Bright. 8. Two cents for each ounce or fraction of an 
ounce. 9. Oklahoma. 

10. Robert T. Lincoln and Frederick D. Grant. 
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Teachers want what will help them in t 
That is just what these manuals will do. 
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heir work, and save their valuable time. 
The fact that nearly Seventy Five Thousand 


copies of the first five numbers alone have been sold since they were first published, speaks 


volumes in their favor. 


They are popular because they are useful. 


Practical Grammar; 6500 Exercises. 
Do YOU TEACH GRAMMAR ? If you do, this book will put 
new life into your work It isn’t a book of questions, but a 
book of exercises — adapted to all grades. On every page 
you will find something entirely new. 


Manual of Correspondence. Twenty 
THOUSAND COPIES of this book have been sold within a 
year. Like the other MANUALS this number covers an old 
field in a new way. It is sensible and practical throughout. 
The sample letters are samples from busivess houses. 


Mechanics Arithmetic, There are at school 
to-day millious of boys who will be mechanics when they grow 
to manhood. Here is a book which has been specially pre- 
pared for such children. Its chapter headings are Care 
pentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, 
Plastering, Stone-Work, etc. It contains about 600 
graded exercises, with hints aud answers. 


1. 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, covering Primary and 
Grammar grade work. If you are tired of the kind of exer- 
cises usually given in arithmetics, bay this MANUAL, and you 
will find an every page much that is fresh and attractive. 
The book contains answers, 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. This is 
a very peculiar book. It is intens+ly interesting from cover 
to cover. The work was prepared by Professor A. D) CAPEL, 
of Cambridge University, England. Thousands of copies 
have already been sold both here and in England. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. 
Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical ex- 
ercises, and is one of the most valuable works on Composition 
ever written. 


4, 


Other numbers to follow. 


Price: Paper Bindings, 25 cts., or 5 for $1.00. 


Special Rates to Schools ordering Quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, 
will secure from this office the record of carefully selected candi- 
dates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. 

No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Hon. JOHN EATON, Pres. Marietta College,and for 16 years U.S. 
Comr. of Education, —“ From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I | 
should not expect any man in the country to excel him in selecting the | 
right teacher for the right place.” 

From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. —‘* We have obtained | 
several teachers from the N, E. Bureau of Education for the schools | 
of this city, all of whom have — highly satisfactory. We have | 
always found there # good list of well-educated and experienced teach- | 
ers to select from, and the representations made to us concerning the | 
candidates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. Much time 
has been saved by seeking teachers through the Bureau,” 


From A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. — Dr. HrRAM 
Orcutt, Dear Sir: We have been pleased with the applications 

rompted by your agency, and have offered positions to several. This 

vorable regard prompts me to give you the exclusive preference in 
cenorwred favorable vacaucies. I now want five teachers, as indicated 
above. 


| TO TEACHERS. 

| Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for accidental vacancies and 
for repeated openings of the new school year. Not a week 
Already calls for 


| passes when we do not have calls for teachers, 
| teachers for the Autumn of 1889 are coming in. 


| Forms and Circulars sent free. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? 


OR, A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, G i 
School, Academy, or Seminary ? a eee 

OR, A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or Art ? 

OR, A position as Governess ? 


OR, Promotion as Principal, 
Schools ? 


OR, To go West or pn to teach in New England? Rer@rs- 
TER NOW IN THE New ENGLAND BURKE 
AU OF 


Assistant, or Superintendent of 


| It is never ‘‘ too late”’ to register, for there is no week 


| year when teachers are not called for at this oflice, ling 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


| 


